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TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 
ANNOUNCES 
Otli  SUMMER  SESSIONS 


PRE-SESSION 

Registration 
Friday,  June  6 

Sessions 

Monday,  June  9  to 
Friday,  June  27 


REGULAR  SESSIONS 

Registration 
Friday,  June  27  and 
Saturday,  June  28 

Sessions 

Monday,  June  30  to 
Friday,  August  8 


POST-SESSIONS 

Registration 
Friday,  August  8 

Sessions 

Monday,  August  11  to 
Friday,  August  29 


Study,  this  summer,  in  the  cool  comfort  of  this  new,  modern,  completely  air- 
conditioned  building.  Choose  from  a  wide  selection  of  graduate  and  undergraduate 
courses  which  are  offered  to  teachers,  school  principals  and  superintendents  in  the 
1958  Summer  Sessions  of  Temple  University.  Whether  you  require  further  training  for 
certification  or  are  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  courses  ideally  suited  to  your  needs  are  given 
in  a  classroom  building  ideally  equipped  for  your  comfort.  Functional  fluorescent 
lighting  combines  with  scientific  color  design  to  produce  cheerful  and  pleasant  surround¬ 
ings.  There  is  closed-circuit  television  reception  for  every  room,  and  elevators  are  avail¬ 
able  for  handicapped  students.  Located  in  the  heart  of  Philadelphia,  close  to  the  many 
cultural  and  educational  opportunities  offered  by  the  city,  Curtis  Hall  is  the  perfect 
place  to  spend  a  profitable  and  pleasant  summer. 


Write  for  the  Temple  University  Bulletin  which  lists  the  courses  to  be  offered 
during  the  1958  Summer  Sessicms.  Address  Office  of  the  Registrar, 
Broad  Street  and  Montgomery  Avenue,  Philadelphia  22,  Pennsylvania. 


The  University  of 
a  Greater  Philadelphia 


KITCHEN  WORK  MADE 


EASIER  WITH 

HOT  WATER  by  GAS 


Foot!  preparation,  clishwashint;,  clcaninc; — all 


operations  requiring  a  dependable  supply  of 


water  autoniaticallv  bv  GAS ! 


I’o  get  the  most  efficient  hot  water  system 


in  your  school  kitchen,  rely  on  the  counsel  of 


your  Public  Service  Gommercial  Representa- 


Iv  call  vour  nearest  Public  Service 


PVBLlC(QjSERVICE' 


MAKE 

GROUP  INSURANCE 
YOUR 

ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON  NATIONAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Evanston,  Illinois 


TEACHER  GROUP  OFFICE:  TEACHER  CLAIMS  OFFICE: 

30  WEST  LAFAYEHE  STREET  6  SOUTH  HARRISON  STREET 

TRENTON  8.  NEW  JERSEY  EAST  ORANGE.  NEW  JERSEY 


SPECIAL  TEACHERS  OFFICE:  30  W.  LAFAYEHE  ST..  TRENTON  8.  N.J. 
Please  send  me  information  on  the  NJEA  Plan 


NAME 


HOME  ADDRESS 


SCHOOL  SYSTEM 


Teachers  Urged  fo  Write 
Regarding  Pension  Refunds 

Teachers  who  have  not  yet 
received  their  refunds  of  excess  con¬ 
tributions  should  now  write  the  Fund 
inquiring  about  them.  The  Fund  has 
practically  finished  processing  all  re¬ 
quests  on  hand,  and  if  you  are  en¬ 
titled  to  a  refund  and  have  not 
received  it,  it  may  mean  that  your 
request  has  not  been  received  or  has 
been  misfiled.  There  should  be  only 
a  few  such  cases,  but  this  is  the  time 
for  them  to  be  heard  from. 

Extra  Compensation  Refunds 

Another  group  of  teachers  who 
should  write  the  fund  are  those  who 
want  contributions  returned  made  in 
the  past  on  extra  compensation.  The 
Fund  has  no  records  to  indicate  who 
these  teachers  are,  and  they  must 
make  themselves  known  to  the  Fund. 

Requests  for  the  return  of  such 
extra  compensation  contributions 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  statement 
from  the  employer  certifying  the 
dates  paid  and  the  amount  of  extra 
compensation  upton  which  such  con¬ 
tributions  were  made  before  the  re¬ 
fund  can  be  processed. 

On  the  Mainland  . . . 

Three  Atlantic  County  communi¬ 
ties  have  banded  together  to  form 
the  new  Mainland  Regional  High 
School  District.  The  school  to  be 
built  will  serve  the  districts  of 
Linwood,  Northfield.  and  Somers 
Point. 


GRIMROSE  GRAMMAR 


Diltributed  by  NASSTA 

"iven  I  don't  dare  call  hor  Gor- 
trudo.  Do  you  understand  thotT" 
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April  is  Teaching  Career  Month — a  special  nationwide  ob¬ 
servation  calling  attention  to  the  possibilities  for  careers  in 
the  held  of  education.  Every  teacher  should  ask  himself,  “In 
the  years  to  come,  what  kind  of  person  will  be  teaching  next 
door  to  me?”  “Which  young  people  that  1  know  would  1 
like  to  have  join  me  in  my  life  work?”  “Have  I  asked  them?” 
If  our  profession  is  to  grow,  it  must  recruit  into  its  ranks 
young  people  of  vision  and  dedication.  Each  of  us  this 
month  should  be  able  to  discover  one  promising  candidate, 
one  who  will  also  be  inspired  to  continue  making  teaching 
into  a  “Better  Career  Every  Year.” 
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TEACHER  WELFARE  Teachers  in  need  of  Association  advice  on  problems  involving 
tenure  are  inviteil  to  communicate  with  the  Committee  on  Teacher  Welfare  through  the 
Executive  Secretary.  NJEA.  180  W.  State  St..  Trenton  8.  N.  J.  Telephone  EX|>ort  6-6668. 
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Here  is  a  eomplete  Ian* 
^age  program  for  gra(le»i 
2  through  8  that  insures 
mastery  of  the  basic  lan- 
guafte  skills.  Teachers 
find  in  this  series  an 
abundance  of  practice, 
testing,  and  review.  Kach 
chapter  is  organized 
around  interesting,  real 
life  activities  that  call  for 
the  use  of  hoth  oral  and 
written  skills. 


ENGLISH 
IS  OUR 
LANGUAGE 
Second  Edition 

Sterling,  Lindahl, 
Koch,  Rice,  Bishop, 
Westenilorf,  Hoffman 

The  complete  program 
includes  Texts,  Study- 
hooks,  Guides,  Teachers' 
Editions  «if  hoth  Texts 
and  .Stiidyhooks. 


through 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO. 

475  South  Dean  Street, 
Englewood,  M.  J. 

Repretentativeg : 

Mr.  Harold  H.  Elting 
100  Battin  Rd.,  Fair  Haven,  N.  J. 
Mr.  Robert  J.  Ross 
42  Wade  Dr.,  Summit,  N.  J. 


PROFESSIONAL 

MEETINGS 

The  N.  J.  Science  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Northern  Section,  is  plan¬ 
ning  dinner  and  an  inspection  of 
the  science  laboratories  at  the  new 
Union  STC  campus  on  April  1 1 . 

Pan  American  Week,  celebrated  each 
year  by  the  21  republics  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  is  the  week  of 
April  14  -  20. 

The  Speech  Association  of  the  East¬ 
ern  States  holds  its  convention  in  New 
York  City,  April  17-19. 

The  NEA  Department  of  Audio-Vis¬ 
ual  Instruction  meets  for  its  national 
convention  in  Minneapolis,  Minne¬ 
sota,  AprU  21-25. 

A  College  Council  of  United  Nations 
Fair  will  be  presented  in  the  Gym¬ 
nasium  of  Jersey  City  STC  on  April 
25  and  26. 

The  N.  J.  Association  for  Supervi¬ 
sion  and  Curriculum  Development 
will  hold  a  spring  conference  de¬ 
voted  to  future  activities  of  N.J.- 
A.S.C.D.  The  meeting,  from  10  a.m. 
to  4  p.m.,  will  be  held  at  Monmouth 
College,  Long  Branch  on  Saturday, 
April  26. 

The  American  Association  for  Health, 
Physical  Education  and  Recreation 
will  hold  its  eastern  district  confer¬ 
ence  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  April  27 
to  May  1. 

The  NEA  Department  of  Elementary 
Classroom  Teachers  will  meet  in  At¬ 
lantic  City  for  its  Northeast  regional 
convention.  May  1-3. 

The  N.  J.  International  Relations 
Club  will  hold  an  all-day  meeting 
at  the  Montclair  STC  campus  begin¬ 
ning  at  9:00  a.m.  on  May  3. 

The  Business  Education  department 
of  Montclair  STC  will  hold  a  work¬ 
shop  beginning  at  3:00  p.m.  on  Mav 

15. 


The  N.  J.  Association  of  School 
Secretaries  will  hold  its  1958  Spring 
Workshops  and  Luncheons  during 
May.  The  workshops  will  feature  dis¬ 
cussions  on  “Mental  Hygiene  and 
Contemporary  Living.”  Principal 
speaker  at  the  North  Jersey  meeting 
will  be  Robert  Russell,  psychologist 
of  the  Glen  Rock  schools.  Frances  L. 
Schenck,  former  psychologist  of  the 
East  Orange  schools,  will  serve  as 
guest  consultant. 

The  North  Jersey  group  will  meet 
at  Graulich's,  369  Park  Avenue. 
Orange,  on  May  3.  The  South  Jersey 
meeting  will  be  held  at  Glassboro 
STC  on  May  17. 


EXHIBITIONS 
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Satellite  Exhibition,  featuring  a  scale 
model  of  the  Navy’s  Vanguard  satel¬ 
lite,  is  on  view  at  the  Newark 
Mu.seum. 

“Northern  Renaissance  Prints”  are 
being  shown  at  the  Art  Museum. 
Princeton  University  (Weekdays  10- 
12;  2-4:30;  Sundays  2-5). 

“Art  in  New  Jersey”,  an  invitation 
show  of  New  Jersey  artists,  is  being 
held  in  conjunction  with  the  N.  J. 
State  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs 
Art  Symposium  at  the  Douglass  Col¬ 
lege  Art  Gallery  from  April  9  to  25. 

The  Firestone  Library  at  Princeton 
University  is  now  exhibiting  “Mor- 
gantina:  The  Rediscovery  of  a  Lost 
City  in  Sicily.”  The  exhibition  is 
based  on  the  excavations  of  the 
Princeton  Archaeological  Expedition 
to  Sicily.  1955-1957.  “American 
Prints  and  Drawings”  and  “Litho¬ 
graphs  and  Drawings  by  Hans  Emi” 
are  shown  in  the  Graphic  Arts 
Room.  “Color  Woodblock  Printing 
in  China”  is  in  the  Gest  Oriental 
Library;  and  “Africa  in  Maps”  is  on 
display  in  the  Map  Room. 
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CONCERTS 

The  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  under 
the  direction  of  Eugene  Ormandy, 
*ill  present  an  all-Viennese  program 
1  jfor  the  Rutgers  University  Concert 
■  Iseries  (tickets  $3.00  -  $1.25  reserved 
through  the  music  department)  at 
8:30  p.m.  in  the  Gymnasium  on  the 
Men’s  Colleges  campus.  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  on  April  14. 

The  Princeton  Symphony  Orchestra, 
under  the  direction  of  Nicholas  Har- 
sanyi.  will  present  a  concert  at  8:30 
p.m.  in  the  McCarter  Theater,  Prince¬ 
ton  on  April  14. 

\n  Instrumental  Music  Festival  will 
be  held  all  day  at  Montclair  STC 
on  April  19. 

The  Princeton  University  Orchestra 
will  play  in  Alexander  Hall  at  the 
University  at  3:30  p.m.  on  April  20. 

The  New  Jersey  Symphony  Orchestra 
'will  present  a  concert  in  the  audito¬ 
rium  at  Montclair  STC  at  8:00  p.m. 
'on  April  22. 

K  Faculty  Concert,  featuring  the  or- 
:hcstra  and  faculty  soloists  from 
Douglass  College,  will  be  presented 
in  the  college’s  Vorhees  Chapel  at 
,8:30  p.m.  on  April  27. 

Bethany  Beardslee,  soprano,  and 
Robert  Helps,  pianist,  appear  in  a 
pint  program  at  the  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity  Graduate  College  on  April  27. 

The  College  Choir  of  Montclair  STC 
will  present  a  concert  in  the  college’s 
auditorium  at  8:00  p.m.  on  May  7. 

THEATER 

The  Queen’s  Theatre  Guild  of  Rutgers 
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son  with  Arthur  Miller’s  “All  My 
Sons”  at  the  Douglass  College  Little 
Theater  (tickets  $2.00)  during  the 
week  of  April  22-26. 

iTbe  Opera  Worh  Shop  of  Montclair 
STC  will  present  its  annual  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  college’s  auditorium  at 
8:00  p.m.  on  April  23  and  24. 

The  Spring  Synchronized  Swimming 
Show,  presented  by  the  “Nereids’’  of 
Douglass  College,  will  be  given  in 
(the  college’s  Jameson  Pool  at  7:15 
ind  8:30  p.m.  on  May  1  and  2. 

The  Orchesis  Spring  Recital  of  mod¬ 
ern  dance  will  be  given  at  the  Doug¬ 
lass  College  Little  Theatre  at  7:30 
|?  m.  on  May  6. 
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HIDE..  HANDBAG 


America's  Railroads 
Make  the  Connections! 


One  of  the  very  first  products  made  by  man  was  leather.  Although  age-old 
processes  are  still  followed,  modern  manufacturing  techniques  have 
transformed  the  leather  industry.  Turning  hides  into  a  variety  of  articles, 
ranging  from  handbags  to  industrial  belting,  calls  for  many  highly 
skilled  operations— and  dependable,  economical  railroad  transportation! 


Leather  starts  its  long  trip  to  you  “on  the 
h(x>r’  —  in  st(K‘kciurs  that  carry  animals 
to  meat-packing  plants.  Tlic  majority  of 
the  hides  and  skins  used  to  make  leather 
are  actually  hy-products  of  the  meat 
industry. 


The  perishable  hides  and  skins  go  by  rail 
to  tanneries,  where  they  are  converted 
into  leather  by  “tanning”  —  soaking  in 
baths  of  vegetable  extracts  or  chromium 
compounds.  This  process  may  take  as  long 
as  6  months. 


Tanned  leather  still  does  not  look  like 
the  leather  you  use  and  wear  ex'ery  day. 

First,  it  must  be  dyed  or  tx)Iored,  then 
“finished”  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Then  it  is 
shipped  to  factories  across  the  country  — 
again  by  railroad. 

Supplying  the  leather  industry  with  low-cost  transportation 
is  a  big  job  for  America’s  railroads.  It’s  another  example  of  how 
the  railroads  serve  the  nation  every  day  —  swiftly,  eificiently, 
and  economically.  .  _ 

Association  of  ^  g 

American  Railroads 

WASHINGTON  6,  O.  C.  -•  <*-' 


Shoes  arc  the  most  important  single  item 
manufactured  from  leather.  Over  half  a 
billion  pairs  were  made  in  this  country 
last  year!  Luggage,  gloves,  bells  and  up¬ 
holstery  are  other  hig  uses  of  this  supple, 
sturdy  material 


Reprints  of  this  advertisement  about  America’s  railroads  and  the  country  they  serve  will  be 
mailed  to  you  for  use  in  your  classroom  work  upon  your  request  for  advertisement  No.  35. 
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From  the  President’s  Desk 


Foi 


ilT  an  elementary  school  assembly  in  February  a  second  grader  recited,,  JO  1 1 
with  feeling,  about  Valley  Forge  and  George  Washington’s  hard  ex¬ 
periences  there.  Quite  simple  the  lines  were;  quite  convincing  the 
little  girl,  as  she  finished  with: 

“But  Valley  Forge  remembers 
That  it  cost  to  make  a  STATE.” 

I  Foi 

“It  Costs”  havej 

It  cost  to  make  a  State  and  it  costs  to  support  a  State.  The 

session  with  the  Joint  Appropriations  Committee  in  its  hearing  on  j„g 

education’s  needs  as  reflected  in  the  Governor’s  budget  pointed  up  prcsid 

sharply  how  much  it  costs  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  citizens  of  fof 

New  Jersey,  and  to  meet  the  mandatory  expenses  already  written  into 

the  law.  jhe 

Dr.  Hipp  and  I  represented  NJEA.  In  our  statements  to  th«  N.  J.  < 

committee  we  made  it  very  clear  that  only  a  broadened  tax  base  will  fl 

solve  New  Jersey’s  problem.  You  know  that  NJEA,  through  the 

gate  Assembly,  is  on  record  in  favor  of  any  one  of  or  of  a  combination 

of  the  broad  based  taxes — general  sales  (food  exempt),  corporation. 'pcden 

or  personal  income — to  provide  increased  State  Aid  to  education. 

“It  Costs” — and  we  must  be  as  ready  to  bear  the  costs  as  were  Mrs 

our  forbears.  This  means  that  each  one  of  us  should  say,  with  thechaim 

same  conviction  as  the  second  grader —  opene( 

,,,  _  „  limmec 

It  costs  to  support  a  State.  y^.54 

“It  Pays”  ('“'J 

It  pays  to  know  where  legislators  stand  on  the  vital  issues  of  state 
government.  Thoughtful  perusal  of  “School  Legislation”  will  keep  us  genera 
up  to  date. 

The  keen  interest  of  legislators  whom  I  have  met  at  recent  Count)  ^ 
Legislative  Dinners  proves  that  it  pays  to  go  an  extra  mile  or  two 
into  this  field  also!  Lower 
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'Four  Education  Groups  Organize 
ueilJoint  Legislative  Campaigning 

I  ex- 1 


the 


NJEA,  PTA,  Federated  Boards,  and  Superintendents  set  up 
joint  county  committees  to  push  for  state  aid,  college  buildings. 
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Four  New  Jersey  education  groups 
have  joined  forces  in  an  all-out  legis¬ 
lative  drive  to  boost  State  aid  for 
schools  and  State  support  for  build¬ 
ing  colleges.  Last  month,  county 
presidents  and  legislative  chairmen 
for  each  of  the  four  organizations  met 
in  Trenton  to  set-up  joint  campaign 
committees  in  each  county. 

The  four  groups  were  NJEA,  the 
N.  J.  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach¬ 
ers,  the  N.  J.  State  Federation  of 
District  Boards  of  Education  and  the 
School  Superintendents  Association. 
George  A.  Diehl,  president  of  the 
Federated  Boards,  presided. 


3n. 


To  Pass  A-53,  A-54 
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Mrs.  Winifred  Meyer,  legislative 
chairman  for  the  PTA  Congress, 
opened  the  meeting  by  calling  for 
immediate  enactment  of  A-53  and 
A-54.  These  two  bills,  sponsored  by 
Assemblymen  Frederick  H.  Hauser 
(D.,  Hudson)  and  Clifton  T.  Barka- 
low  (R.,  Monmouth)  would  increase 
general  purpose  State  aid  to  local 
school  districts  by  $75  to  $80  mil¬ 
lion.  Mrs.  Meyer  referred  to  the  four- 
page  brochure  the  four  groups  are 
circulating,  called  “Quality  Schools — 
Lower  Local  Taxes,”  which  shows 
how  rising  school  costs  have  year 
by  year  been  putting  a  greater  burden 
on  local  school  districts.  She  said  the 
State  would  have  to  assume  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  financial  responsi¬ 
bility  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  high 
standards  of  education  in  New  Jersey. 

Leonard  E.  Best,  consultant  for 
the  legislative  committee  of  the  Feder¬ 
ated  Boards,  spoke  on  the  need  for 
A- 100.  This  bill,  also  sponsored  by 
Assemblymen  Hauser  and  Barkalow, 
would  boost  the  formula  for  State 
school  building  aid.  He  said  increased 
assistance  for  capital  expenditures 


was  needed  in  many  school  districts 
if  they  were  to  obtain  decent  interest 
rates  on  their  school  building  bonds 
and  were  to  receive  voter  approval 
in  local  bond  issue  referendums. 

A  fact  sheet  on  the  need  for  higher 
education  facilities  was  presented  by 
Dr.  Frank  B.  Stover,  assistant  com¬ 
missioner  of  education.  Dr.  Stover 
outlined  the  procedure  by  which  the 
State  Board  of  Education  recently 
made  predictions  on  the  expected 
number  of  college-bound  students 
coming  out  of  New  Jersey  high 
schools  in  the  next  eight  years.  Dr. 
Stover  emphasized  that  anyone  who 
doubts  that  there  is  an  impending 
shortage  of  college  facilities  has  only 
to  look  at  the  number  of  fifth  and 
sixth  graders  in  his  local  elementary 
schools.  Dr.  Stover  estimated  that 
most  school  districts  had  more  than 
twice  as  many  students  in  these  grades 
as  they  have  in  their  high  school 
graduating  classes.  “When  these 
young  people  reach  college  age,  we 
will  need  at  least  twice  the  number 
of  places  in  our  New  Jersey  colleges 
as  we  now  have,”  he  said.  Dr.  Stover 
also  reviewed  recent  reports  showing 
how  many  other  states  are  closing 
their  doors  to  New  Jersey  residents 
in  their  state  colleges  and  universities. 
If  this  trend  continues,  he  added,  it 
will  seriously  compound  our  college 
admission  problems. 

Revise  Local  Tax  Base 

S.  Herbert  Starkey,  Jr.,  NJEA 
director  of  research,  reported  on  the 
recent  recommendations  of  the  Tax 
Policy  Commission  calling  for  equal¬ 
ized  property  assessments  at  40%  of 
true  value  and  for  a  3%  tax  on  net 
business  income  to  be  distributed  to 
local  communities.  Mr.  Starkey  com¬ 
mented  that  this  revision  of  local  tax¬ 


ation  was  an  important  first  step  in 
any  revision  of  the  tax  base  for 
school  financial  support. 

Both  Mazie  V.  Scanlan,  NJEA 
President,  and  Charles  B.  Pierce, 
president  of  the  School  Superintend¬ 
ents,  cited  the  interest  of  their  or¬ 
ganizations  in  these  proposals  and 
pledged  the  support  of  teachers  and 
school  administrators,  respectively,  to 
the  all-out  campaign  for  their  enact¬ 
ment. 

Lewis  R.  Applegate,  NJEA  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  relations,  called  upon 
each  county  to  set  up  its  own  cam¬ 
paign  organization  with  all  four 
groups  represented  and  working  to¬ 
gether.  He  asked  these  county  com¬ 
mittees  to  contact  their  legislators  and 
to  enlist  the  support  of  other  organi¬ 
zations  for  the  support  of  these 
education  measures.  Mr.  Applegate 
particularly  asked  the  campaign 
groups  to  speak  openly  and  frankly 
on  the  need  for  any  one  of  the  three 
broad  based  taxes — personal  income, 
business  income,  or  sales  (with  food 
exempt).  He  said  that  the  groups 
should  work  now  for  the  passage  of 
A-53,  A-54  and  A-lOO  and  for 
approval  of  Governor  Meyner’s  pro¬ 
posed  $15,550,000  appropriation  for 
college  buildings. 


NEA's  1958  Theme  Emphasizes 
Future  Is  in  Our  Schools  Today 

“Our  Future  Goes  to  School  To¬ 
day”  is  the  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation’s  theme  for  the  coming 
year. 

“It’s  a  fact  that  the  policies  we 
put  into  practice  today  will  determine 
tomorrow’s  results,”  NEA  President 
Lyman  V.  Ginger  said  in  announcing 
the  topic.  “Where  Russia  is  today 
with  Sputnik  and  its  streamlined 
science  program  is  a  result  of  philo¬ 
sophies  put  to  work  15  years  ago,” 
he  pointed  out.  “Now  is  the  time  for 
the  NEA  and  all  persons  in  education 
to  coordinate  their  thinking  and  for¬ 
mulate  the  policies  so  that  we  can 
improve  instruction,”  he  said. 
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Ignores  "Justice"  Arguments 


Meyner  Vetoes  Two  More  Teacher  Welfare  Bills 


Governor  Meyner  ducked  the  main 
issues  in  last-minute  vetoes  of  both 
A- 199  and  A-231.  These  bills  were 
passed  by  the  1957  Legislature  at  the 
request  of  NJEA,  and  lay  on  the 
Governor’s  desk  for  nearly  the  whole 
45-day  period  allowed  by  the  Consti¬ 
tution  for  their  consideration. 

A- 1 99  was  the  measure  to  permit 
teacher  veterans  to  be  paid,  as  part 
of  their  refund  under  the  new  retire¬ 
ment  act,  money  placed  in  the  Fund 
on  their  account  by  their  employing 
boards  while  they  were  in  service. 
This  was  the  policy  followed  for  State 
employees  in  a  parallel  situation. 

A-231  would  have  expanded  the 
definition  of  veteran  in  the  retirement 
law  to  include  those  who  served  their 
90  days  prior  to  December  31,1 946, 
instead  of  September  2,  1945  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  present  law. 

In  his  vetoes  the  Governor  ignored 
the  fact  that  A- 199  was  designed  to 
correct  the  discrimination  against 
teachers,  as  compared  with  State  em¬ 
ployees,  and  that  the  terminal  date 
set  up  in  A-231  is  that  provided  in 
federal  law.  He  also  ignored  the  fact 
that  the  individuals  affected  are  al¬ 
ready  classed  as  “veterans”  under 
other  State  laws  and  are  entitled  to 
local  retirement  by  their  boards  as 
such. 

Instead  he  said  of  A-231  that  it 
would  “permit  the  inclusion  of  indi¬ 
viduals  whose  entire  period  of  service 
was  served  after  the  termination  of 
actual  hostilities.” 


Ignores  Similar  Ruling 


time  which  it  has  prepaid.  . .  .  The 
Attorney  General’s  office  has  already 
ruled  that  the  veteran  members  of 
this  fund  are  not  entitled  to  receive 
these  contributions.”  This  completely 
ignored  the  Association’s  contention 
that  the  Attorney  General  ruling  as 
regards  public  employees  under  sim¬ 
ilar  circumstances  was  the  opposite. 

In  a  Legislative  Bulletin,  NJEA 
Executive  Secretary  Hipp  pointed  out 
that  Governor  Meyner  this  year  has 
vetoed  three  education  bills  (includ¬ 
ing  S-33),  a  record  number  for  any 
Governor  in  the  past  20  years.  S-33 
has  already  been  reintroduced  as 
S-60,  and  the  two  bills  newly  vetoed 
have  been  reintrodeed.  The  vet¬ 
erans  refund  bill  (formerly  A- 199) 
is  now  A-379;  and  the  veteran’s  def¬ 
inition  bill  (A-231 )  is  now  A-380. 


About  A- 199  the  Governor  argued 
that  “the  amount  that  has  been  pre¬ 
paid  by  the  employer  for  the  time 
spent  by  the  veteran  in  the  military 
service  would  be  given  to  the  veteran 
in  addition  to  his  own  accumulated 
deductions.  As  a  result  the  employer 
would  be  charged  not  only  for  the 
prior  employment  time  of  the  veter¬ 
an,  but  also  for  the  military  service 


PTA  Citizen  Effort  Survey 
To  Interview  Superintendents 
School  superintendents  who  re¬ 
plied  to  a  questionnaire  concerning 
the  operation  of  citizens  committees 
in  their  school  districts  will  be  inter¬ 
viewed  in  April  or  May  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  New  Jersey  Con¬ 
gress  of  Parents  and  Teachers.  The 
purpose  of  the  visit  will  be  to 
gather  information  concerning  the 
functioning  of  the  committee  or  com¬ 
mittees  which  have  served  in  their 
communities.  The  information  will 
be  analysed  to  provide  help  in  un¬ 
derstanding  the  values  of  such  com¬ 
munity  effort.  Particular  interest  in 
ths  use  of  lay  committees  in  helping 
with  curriculum  problems  is  the 
basic  point  of  the  survey.  Cooperat¬ 
ing  with  the  PTA  Congress  are  the 
Stale  Department  of  Education,  New 
Jersey  School  Superintendents  As¬ 
sociation,  Rutgers  University  and 
Trenton  State  Teachers  College 


Seek 


Retirement  Pay  Limited 


New  Ruling  Hits  Retired  Substitute  Work 


A  new  ruling  by  the  State’s 
Attorney  General  makes  important 
changes  in  the  way  the  retirement 
.system  handles  pension  payments  to 
teachers  who  do  substituting  after 
they  retire.  The  effect  of  the  ruling 
is  to  make  it  less  profitable  and  more 
difficult  for  retired  teachers  to  sub¬ 
stitute  after  they  have  earned  more 
than  $  1 ,200  in  any  one  year. 

The  new  ruling  has  nothing  to  do 
with  social  security  or  social  security 
offsets.  Teachers  under  65  who  re¬ 
tired  to  avoid  social  security  offsets 
cannot  accept  any  employment  as 
substitutes  in  New  Jersey  public 
schools  without  risking  the  loss  of  the 
offset. 


Under  the  new  ruling,  once  their 
earnings  reach  $1,200,  they  will  lose 
their  entire  retirement  allowance 
until  their  public  employment  ceases 
In  fact,  they  may  lose  their  entire 
month’s  retirement  allowance  for  any 
month  in  which  they  are  in  public 
employment,  once  their  yearly  earn¬ 
ings  pass  $1,200. 

For  most  retired  teachers  thu 
means  that  it  will  be  unprofitable  and 
uneconomic  for  them  to  do  any  sub¬ 
stituting  in  New  Jersey  public  schools 
once  thev  have  earned  $1 ,200  in  am 


Major  Problem  .  .  . 

1  here  will  be  only  500  new  col¬ 
lege  graduates  with  majors  in  rec¬ 
reation  to  fill  an  estimated  3,000 
vacancies  in  recreation  director  posi¬ 
tions  across  the  nation  this  year,  says 
the  National  Recreation  Association. 


The  new  ruling  concerns  other  re¬ 
tired  teachers  who  are  not  concerned 
with  the  social  security  offset,  or  who 
are  already  over  65.  Many  of  these 
have  been  acting  as  substitutes  under 
the  State  law  which  permits  them  to 
earn  up  to  $1,200  without  any  sac¬ 
rifice  of  their  pension  payments. 
They  can  continue  to  do  that. 

Some  have  earned  more  than 
$  1 ,200,  however.  When  that  has  hap¬ 
pened,  the  retirement  system  has  no¬ 
tified  them  of  the  amount  of  their 
“pension”  (not  “annuity”)  on  a  per 
diem  basis,  and  they  have  repaid  the 
fund  that  amount  for  each  day 
worked. 


given  year. 

The  Attorney-General’s  ruling  is' 
to  the  effect  that  “pension”  as  used 
in  the  law  covering  this  type  of  situa¬ 
tion  means  full  retirement  allowance 
He  says:  “The  plain  intention  ol 
Chapter  145  is  to  grant  public  pen¬ 
sioners  the  right  to  engage  in 
part-time  public  employment  at  a 
compensation  of  not  more  than 
$1,200.00  per  year,  without  sacrifice 
of  their  retirement  allowance.  Any 
earnings  in  excess  of  the  $1,200.(X) 
per  year  may  not  be  retained  by  them 
except  upon  waiver  of  their  pension 
pursuant  to  R.S.  43:3-1.  The  waiver 
requirement  of  R.S.  43:3-1  does  nor 
apply,  however,  except  ‘during  the 
duration  of  the  term  of  office  of  his 
(the  pensioner’s)  public  position  or 
employment.’  ” 
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I  he  salaries  paid  teachers  in  the 
State  colleges  and  university  re¬ 
ceived  as  much  attention  as  state  aid, 
college  buildings  and  taxes  at  a  hear¬ 
ing  on  education  issues  before  the 
State  Appropriations  Committee  on 
February  28.  The  committee  sched¬ 
uled  the  hearing  to  give  the  spokes¬ 
men  on  a  variety  of  education  issues 
a  chance  to  be  heard.  The  hearing 
lasted  all  morning  and  well  into  the 
afternoon. 

Other  topics  to  get  attention  were 
the  need  of  a  State  Education  Build¬ 
ing.  salaries  and  positions  in  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  the 
importance  of  adult  education,  and 
the  need  of  a  Rutgers  School  of 
Education  building.  Among  the 
spokesmen  were  President  Mazie  V. 
Scanlan  of  NJEA,  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  Fred  Hipp;  representatives  of 
the  New  Jersey  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers,  the  State  Federation 
of  District  Boards  of  Education, 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  the 
New  Jersey  Association  for  Adult 
Education,  and  the  New  Jersey 
Farm  Bureau. 

Dr.  Hipp  presented  the  case  for 
better  college  salaries  when  he  spoke 
on  the  whole  need  for  college  ex¬ 
pansion.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
salary  scale  for  Assistant  Professor 
II  in  the  State  Teachers  Colleges 
falls  short  of  the  minimum  schedule 
adopted  for  public  school  teachers. 

Faculties  Speak 

He  received  vigorous  support  from 
representatives  of  the  State  Teachers 
Colleges,  Rutgers,  and  the  Newark 
College  of  Engineering,  whose  re¬ 
presentative  told  the  committee  that 
the  monthly  starting  salary  for  B.  S. 
graduates  of  that  college  in  June, 
1957  was  $468,  with  a  maximum  of 
$710.  The  average  falls  in  the  as¬ 
sistant  professorial  salary  bracket 
at  the  college,  where  a  minimum  of 
two  years  of  additional  graduate 
study  and  five  years  experience  are 
required. 

There  was  a  heavy  emphasis  all 
through  the  meeting  on  the  need, 
not  only  for  the  State  school  aid 
recommended  by  Governor  Meyner 


in  his  budget,  but  for  the  $75,- 
000,000-$80,000,000  additional  aid 
which  would  be  available  if  A-53 
could  become  law.  A  strong  case 
was  also  made  for  A-lOO,  to  in¬ 
crease  school  building  aid  by  some 
$7,000,000  a  year. 

Members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  were  stron^y  urged  to 
include  the  full  amounts  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  Governor’s  Budget 
fcr  starting  the  college  building  pro¬ 
pram  this  year.  This  involves  some 
$13,000,000  to  be  spent  at  Rutgers, 
Douglass,  Rutgers  Newark,  Glass- 
boro,  Paterson,  and  Union  STCs, 
and  Newark  College  of  Engineering. 

The  Appropriations  Committee 
then  questioned  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  and  representatives  of 
Rutgers  and  NCE  about  the  budget 
items,  and  tentatively  approved  them 
and  the  building  program. 


Optional  Insurance  Plan  Already 
Pays  Benefits  to  12  Heirs 


Seeking  Appropriations 

College  Needs,  State  Aid  Stressed  at  Hearing 


A  recent  report  to  the  Trustees  of 
the  retirement  system  showed  that 
there  had  been  14  deaths  among 
Fund  members  since  January  1.  Of 
these  1 4  individuals,  1 2  were  covered 
by  the  new  optional  insurance  and 
benefits  of  three  times  their  salaries 
have  been  or  will  be  paid.  One  of  the 
first  cases  was  that  of  a  teacher  who 
died  on  January  I  and  whose  benefit 
totalled  $24,596. 

Teachers  employed  on  or  before 
January  1,  1958  who  did  not  elect 
to  take  this  optional  insurance  should 
be  reminded  that  they  only  have  until 
the  end  of  this  year  to  enroll  for  it. 
After  1958  they  are  ineligible  to  take 
the  optional  insurance  as  long  as  they 
continue  teaching  in  New  Jersey. 

Those  who  do  enroll,  however, 
should  indicate  when  they  wish  the 
insurance  to  start.  If  it  becomes  ef¬ 
fective  after  the  first  of  the  month, 
(hey  still  pay  a  full  premium. 


County  Elections  Coming 


Delegate  Assembly  To  Add  Seven  Members 


With  increasing  numbers  of  teach¬ 
ers  and  rising  membership  in  NJEA. 
seven  counties  this  year  are  gaining 
additional  members  in  the  NJEA 
Delegate  Assembly.  The  NJEA  Dele¬ 
gate  Assembly  next  year  will  have 
a  record  71  members. 

Counties  which  gain  members 
this  year  are  Bergen,  Burlington. 
Camden.  Hudson,  Middlesex,  Pas¬ 
saic,  and  Union.  Members  of  the 
NJEA  Executive  Committee  are  to 
l)e  elected  this  year  in  Atlantic, 
Bergen,  Burlington,  Camden,  Mon¬ 
mouth,  Morris,  Somerset,  and  Sus¬ 
sex  counties.  Every  county  this  year 
will  elect  one  member  of  the  NJEA 
Nominating  committee,  which  will 
function  in  1959  to  propose  can¬ 
didates  for  State  elective  offices  in 
NJEA. 

During  March  county  nominating 
committees  selected  by  “approved” 
county  organizations  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  and  have  been  proposing 
candidates  for  the  county  positions 
to  be  filled.  During  April  candidates 
may  be  nominated  by  petition,  with 
petition  forms  available  from  county 
members  of  the  State  Elections 
Committee  (Jan.  REVIEW,  p.  234). 


County  positions  to  be  filled  by 
county  elections  in  May  this  year 
include;  (EXEC.-NJEA  Executive 
Committee;  D.A.  -  Delegate  Assem¬ 
bly;  NOM. -State  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee) 

Atlantic-EXEC.;  D.  A.  (1);  NOM. 
Bergen-EXEC.;  D.A.  (4);  NOM. 
Burlington  -  EXEC.;  D.A.  (2); 
NOM. 

Camden-EXEC.;  D.  A.  (3);  NOM 
Cape  May-NOM. 

Cumberland-D.  A.  (1);  NOM 
Essex-D  A.  (5);  NOM. 
Gloucester-D.  A.  (1);  NOM. 
Hudson-D.  A.  (5)*;  NOM. 
Hunterdon-NOM. 

Mercer-D.  A.  (3);  NOM. 
Middlesex-D.  A.  (3);  NOM. 
Monmouth  -  EXEC.;  D.  A.  (2); 
NOM. 

Morris-EXEC.,  D.  A.  (1);  NOM. 
Ocean-NOM. 

Passaic-D.  A.  (3);  NOM. 
Salem-D.  A.  (1*);  NOM. 
Somerset  -  EXEC.;  D.  A. 
NOM. 

Sussex-EXEC.*;  NOM. 

Union-D.  A.  (4);  NOM. 
Warren-D.  A.  (1);  NOM. 

•one  for  unexpired  term. 
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A  popular  New  Jersey  landmark 
celebrates  its  200th  year. 


by  Mrs.  Louise  B.  Ralston 

president,  the  Old  Barracks  Assn 


The  Old  Barracks  at  Trenton 


Every  year  some  300  New  Jersey 
teachers  take  more  than  10,000 
school  children  through  the  Old  Bar¬ 
racks  in  Trenton.  This  year,  more 
than  any  other,  however,  a  visit  there 
becomes  a  real  excursion  into  the 
past.  For  in  1958,  the  Barracks  is 
marking  its  200th  anniversary. 

Construction  of  the  Old  Barracks 
at  Trenton  was  begun  on  May  31, 
1758.  At  about  the  same  time  bar¬ 
racks  much  like  it  were  being  built 


MILITARY  UNIFORMS — this  one  from  e 
British  "redcoat" — are  included  in  the  ex¬ 
tensive  displays  inside  the  Barracks. 


in  Perth  Amboy,  Elizabeth,  New 
Brunswick,  and  Burlington,  then  the 
other  principal  towns  of  the  colony. 
Trenton  was  only  one  of  those  five, 
not  much  more  than  a  village,  and 
not  the  state  capital  until  many  years 
later.  New  Jersey  was  not  a  state  at 
all,  but  a  royal  colony  of  the  British 
king,  George  II.  In  1758,  the  French 
and  Indian  War  was  in  its  fourth 
year.  Except  for  a  few  Indian  raids 
in  the  upper  Delaware  valley,  the 
fighting  was  on  the  frontiers,  far 
away  from  New  Jersey. 

Quartered  in  Winter 

In  colonial  times  wars  were  called 
off  in  the  winter  and  the  forces  sent 
back  to  the  towns  to  be  fed  and 
housed  by  the  citizens.  This  was 
known  as  “quartering”  or  “billeting”. 
It  was  illegal  and  unpopular,  but  it 
was  done.  In  December  1 756,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  250  men  were  quartered  in 
Trenton,  and  again  in  1757,  300  men 
were  put  in  private  homes  there.  This 
meant  that  in  a  small  town  of  about 
100  houses  there  were  many  idle, 
alien  soldiers  crowded  in  with  each 
family.  The  townspeople  objected 
violently,  and  sent  petitions  to  the 
legislature.  From  Trenton  and  other 
towns  there  are  records  of  39  peti¬ 
tions  for  relief  from  the  imposed 
quartering  of  soldiers. 


The  Colonial  Assembly  of  New 
Jersey  in  1758  voted  sufficient  funds 
to  build  five  barracks  and  they  were 
erected  the  same  year.  Those  in 
Elizabeth,  Perth  Amboy,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  and  Burlington  are  gone.  Only 
the  Old  Barracks  at  Trenton  has 
been  saved  and  restored  to  remind 
us  “of  old  unhappy  far-off  times,  and 
battles  long  ago”;  and  also  to  remind 
us  that  while  the  colonists  had  many 
problems  of  government  acute 
enough  to  bring  on  the  revolution, 
some  of  their  troubles  even  under 
kings  as  autocratic  as  the  Georges 
were  redressed  by  democratic  means. 

Early  drawings  found  in  the  State 
House  show  pretty  well  how  the  Old 
Barracks  originally  looked  and 
guided  the  architects  who  restored  it. 
The  building  was  constructed  of  grey 
field  stone,  and  U-shaped.  There  was 
then,  as  now,  a  balcony  on  all  three 
sides,  onto  which  doors  opened  from 
the  second  floor.  Both  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  floors  consisted  of  three  large 
rooms,  with  attic  above  and  cellar 
beneath.  There  were  fireplaces  for 
heat  and,  in  the  cellar  of  the  south 
wing,  kitchens  for  cooking.  The  offi¬ 
cers  were  quartered  in  a  separate  but 
attached  house  at  the  north  end,  built 
a  year  or  so  later. 

Supplies  for  the  soldiers  were  pro¬ 
vided.  such  as  wood  and  candles. 
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beer,  meat,  salt  and  vinegar.  Each 
man  was  allowed  one  cup  of  vinegar 
a  week,  which  seems  like  a  lot.  In 
those  days  of  no  refrigeration,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  probably  little  enough, 
as  meat  was  often  not  fresh  and  vine¬ 
gar  disguised  the  taste. 

Until  the  end  of  the  French  and 
Indian  War  in  1763,  there  were 
troops  in  the  Old  Barracks  every 
winter.  Then  for  a  few  years  interval 
it  was  either  empty  or  rented  to 
civilians.  One  night  in  1764,  a  band 
of  140  Indians  slept  there,  as  they 
were  being  escorted  from  Philadel¬ 
phia  to  New  York  by  Moravian  mis¬ 
sionaries.  With  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution,  the  Barracks  was  again 
in  constant  use.  It  housed  prisoners 
of  war,  then  it  was  used  by  American 
militia.  In  December  1776,  before  the 
Hessians  were  routed  at  the  Battle 
of  Trenton,  these  mercenaries  were 
quartered  there.  Whenever  Amer¬ 
ican  troops  passed  through  Trenton 
in  the  course  of  the  war,  they  were 
accommodated  in  the  Barracks.  In 
1777,  after  the  victory  at  Trenton, 
the  Barracks  was  used  as  a  military 
hospital  in  charge  of  Dr.  Bodo  Otto, 
who  was  sent  to  Trenton  under 
orders  from  General  Washington,  to 
inoculate  all  Continental  soldiers 
against  small-pox. 

Again,  for  nearly  a  year  in  1782, 
the  Barracks  served  as  a  hospital. 


THE  ARCH,  erected  by  Trentoniens  for  Weshington's  triuenphent  return  after  the  Revolution, 
hangs  over  the  main  stairway  in  the  Barracks. 


and  it  must  have  been  overcrowded  stops  at  the  Old  Barracks  was  con- 
when  it  received  600  sick  and  tinned  through  to  the  State  House, 
wounded  from  the  Battle  of  York-  The  part  of  the  building  nearest  the 
town.  river  was  for  many  years  an  Old 

Ladies’  Home.  This  was  put  up  for 
Converted  to  Dwellings  sale  in  1899  and  led  to  the  restora¬ 

tion  of  the  Barracks  a  little  later.  For 
The  victorious  outcome  of  the  3  time  no  one  wanted  to  buy  it  and 
Revolution  ended  the  military  history  looked  as  if  this  section  would  be 
of  the  Old  Barracks.  By  the  time  the  destroyed. 

colonies  had  become  the  United  ^  group  of  women,  however. 
States,  the  building  had  been  sold  saved  the  day.  They  formed  a  Pur- 
and  converted  into  several  dwelling  chase  Fund  Committee,  in  three 
houses.  Early  in  the  19th  century,  years  raised  $6,314.70,  and  bought 
part  of  the  center  section  was  tom  this  south  section.  They  formed  the 
down,  and  Front  Street  which  now  (continued  on  page  377) 


In  three  special  studies  this  year,  NJEA  Research  has 
turned  up  many  important  new  facts  on  school  per¬ 
sonnel  practices  and  policies. 


Research 
Recently 
Found  Out 


by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.  Haven 

assistant  director  of  research,  NJEA 


Extra  Pay  for  Extra  Services 


Uespite  a  remarkable  38  percent 
increase  in  the  number  of  extra¬ 
pay  positions  in  the  past  three  years, 
three-fourths  of  all  such  extra-paid 
assignments  are  still  related  to  ath¬ 
letic  programs.  In  our  recent  study, 
214  school  districts  submitted  details 


on  3,300  extra-pay  assignments.  The 
number  of  coaches  for  freshman- 
junior  high-elementary  basketball 
and  baseball,  cross  country,  intra¬ 
murals,  and  girls’  athletics,  as  well 
as  the  number  of  student  council  and 
class  advisors,  have  more  than 
doubled  in  three  years. 


Non -Teaching  School  Employees 


ON-TEACHING  personnel  are 
being  added  to  New  Jersey  school 
staffs  at  a  faster  rate  than  those  who 
teach,  administer,  or  supervise.  Since 
the  1954-55  school  year.  New  Jer¬ 
sey  schools  have  employed  at  least 
25  percent  more  people  to  carry  on 
non-teaching  tasks.  The  total  num¬ 
ber  of  teaching  personnel  has  in¬ 
creased  only  20  percent  in  the  last 
three  years. 

Our  current  study  on  non-teaching 
personnel — the  first  in  three  years — 
reports  on  the  salary  status  of  ap¬ 
proximately  9,300  full-time  school 
personnel  from  458  school  districts. 
(Due  to  a  partial  report  from  the 
State's  largest  district,  this  total  num¬ 
ber  is  actually  nearer  10,000).  Of 
these,  50  percent  are  custodians,  26 
percent  clerical  personnel,  11  per¬ 


cent  cafeteria  help,  8  percent  in  the 
health  program,  and  5  percent  in 
business  administration.  Clerks  have 
added  the  greatest  number  to  their 
ranks — up  over  400  persons  in  three 
years.  One-third  more  nurses  are  re¬ 
ported  for  the  current  year. 


Teacher 
“Free"  Time 


i  OR  a  long  time  teachers  and  school . 
administrators  have  been  asking 
questions  about  teacher  load.  “How 
many  teachers  have  assigned  duties 
before  and  after  school  and  for  how 
long?”  “Do  many  teachers  have  some 
free  time  of  their  own  between  the 
opening  and  closing  of  school?" 
“Shouldn’t  teachers  have  some  time 
free  from  duties  to  eat  their  lunches?" 

Surveys  Conditions 
To  provide  reliable  answers  to 
these  requests,  NJEA  Research  re¬ 
cently  completed  a  survey  of  exist¬ 
ing  conditions  in  the  area  of  teach¬ 
er  “free  time.”  In  addition  to  asking 


As  in  1954-55,  when  we  last  sur¬ 
veyed  extra-pay,  the  majority  of 
such  positions  are  in  large  districts. 
About  seven  positions  in  eight  are  in 
districts  with  1 ,250  or  more  stu¬ 
dents.  As  we  found  three  years  ago, 
three  school  districts  in  four  report¬ 
ing  extra-pay  positions  have  second¬ 
ary  schools. 

Head  football  coaches  are  still 
tops  in  median  compensation — at 


In  the  accompanying  table,  the 
three-year  increase  in  median  salary 
for  nurses  stands  out  as  the  largest 
monetary  gain  for  any  group.  Thfa 
$855  increase  comes  close  to  ti»e 
$882  median  increase  for  teachers  in 
the  same  period.  Some  of  the  sal¬ 
ary  increase  for  nurses  can  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  State  minimum  salary 
schedule  which  first  became  effectiw 


1 9S4-55  NJEA  Study  1 957-58  NJEA  Study 


Position 

Attendance  Officers 


Clerical  Employees*  . . 

Custodianst  . 

Head  Bldg.  Custodians  . 


Psychologists 


No. 

No. 

Incr.  in 

Reported 

Median 

Reported 

Median 

Median 

Percent 

in  Study 

Salary 

in  Study 

Salary 

Salary 

of  Incr. 

183 

$3829 

176 

$4347 

$518 

14% 

124 

5275 

211 

5791 

516 

10% 

1740 

2867 

2140 

3173 

306 

11% 

2851 

3289 

2873 

3675 

386 

12% 

537 

3887 

687 

4470 

583 

15% 

574 

3886 

589 

4311 

425 

11% 

498 

2608 

500 

2835 

in 

9% 

544 

3629 

721 

4484 

855 

24% 

35 

6725 

220 

3259 

259 

3842 

583 

18% 

*  Includes  all  general  secretaries,  typists,  and  clerks.  Excludes  secretaries  to  the  supe^ 
intendents. 

^Includes  custodians,  assistant  custodians,  engineers,  and  firemen 


teachers  for  a  “time  study”  of  one 
day,  we  asked  principals  how  they 
were  providing  relief  time,  especially, 
for  those  teachers  who  remain  with 
their  students  all  day. 

We  made  a  5%  representative 
sample  of  New  Jersey  school  dis¬ 
tricts.  From  1,397  teachers  we  had 
replies,  744  who  remain  with  the 
same  children  all  day  and  653  who 
teach  special  subjects.  Principals 
from  87  schools  sent  us  data  on 
methods  used  to  achieve  relief  time 
for  teachers. 

Based  on  time  schedules  for  one 
day,  a  typical  teacher  spends  seven 
and  one-half  hours  in  school.  She 
starts  her  duties  at  8:15  a.  m.,  a 
half-hour  before  the  student  day 
begins.  She  leaves  the  school  build¬ 
ing  at  3:45  p.  m.,  40  minutes  after 
she’s  dismissed  her  students.  For 


the  specific  day  on  which  our  sur¬ 
vey  was  conducted,  55  percent  of 
the  teachers  had  assigned  duties  be¬ 
fore  school,  43  percent  had  them 
after  school,  and  32  percent  during 
lunchtime. 

Excluding  lunchtime,  more  than 
half  the  teachers  have  no  free  time 
during  the  required  school  day.  The 
highest  percentages  are  among 
teachers  of  special  classes,  kinder¬ 
garten,  and  grades  1-3.  The  major¬ 
ity  of  no-free-time  teachers  work  in 
the  elementary  grades. 

Our  investigation  of  teachers’  per¬ 
sonal  lunch  arrangements  revealed 
that  273  teachers  in  the  survey  not 
only  lack  a  break  in  daily  routine 


but  also  a  duty-free  lunch  period. 
This  same  group  has  a  median  lunch 
period  of  20  minutes.  In  this  group, 
84  teachers  both  study  and  eat  with 
their  students;  they  have  no  free  time 
away  from  their  students  during  the 
school  day. 

Also  Found 

In  studying  lunch  conditions,  we 
also  found  that: 

• — 25%  of  all  teachers  in  the  sur¬ 
vey  eat  with  or  in  the  same  din¬ 
ing  area  as  their  students.  Two- 
thirds  of  these  are  elementary 
teachers. 

(continued  on  page  381) 


NOTE:  These  Duties  studied  in  our  survey  do  not  include  extra-pay  assignments 
or  activities  directly  part  of  the  job  of  teaching,  e.g.,  lesson  planning  and  grading 
papers. 


$6 1 6  a  year  in  extra  pay.  Next  high¬ 
est,  in  order  are:  head  basketball 
eoaches-$48 1 ,  faculty  managers- 
$429,  directors  of  athletics-$419, 
and  head  baseball  coaches-$394.  The 
median  compensation  for  eight  most 
frequent  extra-pay  assignments  are 
as  follows: 


Football — All 
Baskatball — All 


Baseball — All 


Elementary  Athletics 
Girls*  Athletics 


Intramural  Athletics 


Considering  ail  activities,  music 
personnel  have  received  the  largest 


percentage  of  increase  over  the  past 
three  years.  All  types — band,  instru¬ 
mental,  and  vocal  —  have  median 
reimbursement  at  least  $100  higher 
than  in  1954-55.  With  the  exception 
of  directors  of  activities  and  treas¬ 
urers  of  school  accounts,  music  per^ 
sonnel  are  the  only  other  non-athe- 
letic  leaders  receiving  a  median  com¬ 
pensation  above  $200. 


in  the  1955-56  school  year.  It  as¬ 
sured  both  teachers  and  nurses  the 
same  salary  increments  and  adjust¬ 
ments  in  all  districts  using  the  sched¬ 
ule.  In  our  latest  report,  138  dis¬ 
tricts  have  salary  guides  for  nurses 
higher  than  the  present  mandated 
State  minimum  schedule. 

Psychologists  Recognized 

\s  a  result  of  legislation  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  education  of  the  phy¬ 
sically  and  mentally  handicapped, 
the  school  psychologist  is  now  a  full¬ 
time  employee  in  some  districts.  This 
special  legislation,  known  as  the 
Beudleston  Acts,  states  that  boards 
of  education  shall  either  employ, 
separately  or  jointly,  a  psychological 
examiner  or  contract  to  use  such 
services  as  provided  by  a  clinic  or 
agency  approved  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education.  There  are  19 
school  systems  which  list  salary 
guides  for  this  position. 

A  p  K  I  I ,  I  y  s  I 


Status  of  the  New  Jersey 
Teacher,  1957-58.  Oci 
1958 

Teacher  “Free”  Time. 
Dec.  1957 


NJEA  members  may  obtain  copies  of  recent  NJEA  Research  publications 
by  writing  to:  NJEA  Research,  180  W.  State  St.,  Trenton  8,  N.  J. 

Bulletin  57-1:  Information  on  Merit  Bulletin  57-8:  Salary  and  Economic 
Rating,  July  1957  Status  of  the  New  Jersey 

Teacher,  1957-58.  Oci 

Bulletin  57-2:  Basic  Statistical  Data  of  ]95g 

New  Jersey  School  Dis¬ 
tricts.  1957  Edition.  Aug.  Bulletin  57-9:  Teacher  “Free”  Time. 
1957  Dec.  1957 

Bulletin  57-3:  New  Jer«y  Teacher  Sal-  Publications 

ary  Guides,  Aug.  1957 

,  ^  o  .  -  .  Circular  No.  11:  Index  of  NJEA  Re- 

Bulletin  57-4:  Teacher  Salanes  m  New  Publications,  Oct  1957 

Jersey,  Oct  1957 

Circular  No.  13:  Salary  Guides  Adopted 
Bulletin  57-5:  School  Admimstrators  1958-59  Dec.  5  1957 

and  Supervisors’  Salaries 

in  New  Jersey  1957-58  Circular  No.  14:  Salary  Guides  Adopted 
Nov.  1957  ’  ’  for  1958-59,  Dec.  31,  1957 

Bulletin  57-6:  Extra  Pay  for  Extra  Ser-  Circular  No.  15:  Salary  Guides  Adopted 

vices  in  New  Jersey  1958-59,  Jan.  22,  1958 

School  Districts,  1957-58,  Circular  No.  16:  Salary  Guides  Adopted 
Dec.  1957  for  1958-59,  Feb.  5.  1958 

Bulletin  57-7:  Salaries  of  Nurses,  Sec-  Circular  No.  18:  Summary  of  Medial 

retaries.  Clerks,  Custodi-  Guide  Minimums  and  Maxv 

ans  and  Certain  Other  mums  for  Secretaries,  Clerks 

Full-time  Board  of  Edu-  Custodians,  Feb.  14.  1958 

cation  Employees,  1957-  Circular  No.  19:  Salary  Guides  Adopted 
58,  Feb.  1958  for  1958-59,  Feb.  28,  1958 


Other  Publications 

Circular  No.  11:  Index  of  NJEA  Re¬ 
search  Publications,  Oct  1957 

Circular  No.  13:  Salary  Guides  Adopted 
for  1958-59,  Dec.  5,  1957 

Circular  No.  14:  Salary  Guides  Adopted 
for  1958-59,  Dec.  31,  1957 

Circular  No.  15:  Salary  Guides  Adopted 
for  1958-59,  Jan.  22,  1958 

Circular  No.  16:  Salary  Guides  Adopted 
for  1958-59,  Feb.  5.  1958 

Circular  No.  18:  Summary  of  Median 
Guide  Minimums  and  Maxi- 
mums  for  Secretaries,  Clerks, 
and  Custodians,  Feb.  14,  1958 

Circular  No.  19:  Salary  Guides  Adopted 
for  1958-59,  Feb.  28,  1958 


In  the  last  of  three  articles 


on  New  Jersey’s  public 
colleges,  the  president  of 
Newark  College  of  Engineering 
tells  how  this  State-supported 


institution  has  grown  from 
a  small  technical  school 


NEWARK  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING'S  new  Martin  F.  Tiernon  Laboratory  Building  it  con¬ 


sidered  to  be  one  of  the  best-equipped  chemicel  engineering  leboratories  in  the  country. 


to  become  a  busy  round-the-clock  engineering  college 
highly  regarded  by  industry  in  this  State  and  the  nation. 


NCE-Industry’s  Partner  fifn 


”  HEN  JOHNNY  CAME  march¬ 
ing  home  to  Newark  at  the  end  of  the 
Civil  War,  he  found  that  the  town 
Robert  Treat  had  founded  had 
changed  a  lot.  The  long  years  of  na¬ 
tional  tragedy  had  left  scars  on  many 
things,  but  not  on  the  brash  northern 
industrial  center  that  was  already  be¬ 


coming  the  hub  of  one  of  the  greatest 
concentrations  of  industry  the  world 
has  ever  seen. 

Trained  workers  were  at  a  pre¬ 
mium.  Factory  owners  were  desper¬ 
ate  for  young  men  who  could  run 
their  multiplying  lathes  and  drills, 
compound  their  drugs,  design  their 


jewelry,  and  tool  their  new  machines 
The  times  were  up-and-coming — and 
something  had  to  be  done. 


State  Begins  Support  I  tic 

I  c> 

First,  interested  and  energetic  citi-  i 
zens  made  possible  the  passage  of 
legislation,  in  1881,  which  provided  ^ 


MANAGEMENT  ENGINEERING  is  a  full-time 
program  in  NCE's  Graduate  Division.  Joseph 
A.  Rich,  associate  professor  in  management 
engineering,  here  discusses  a  problem  in  Plant 
Layout  and  Management  with  two  NCE 
students. 


MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING  has  as  an  im¬ 
portant  port  of  its  course  material  the  study 
of  steam  generation.  Here,  a  group  of  juniors 
makes  a  routine  check  of  the  college's  steam 
generating  plant,  which  is  situated  in  the 
main  laboratory  building. 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING  includes  the 
study  of  Soil  Mechanics.  Here. 
Professor  Frederick  G.  Lehman  su¬ 
pervises  one  of  his  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  in  stimulating  actual  pressure 
on  soil  underneath  a  building. 


jects  of  chemistry,  physics,  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  interestin^y  enough,  free¬ 
hand  drawing.  Its  Director  was  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Colton,  who  came  to  the 
newly-established  school  from  Rose 
Polytechnic  Institute  in  Terre  Haute, 
Indiana. 

In  1889  those  who  survived  be¬ 
came  the  first  members  of  an  alumni 
body  which  today  numbers  well  over 
5,000  men — and  women! 

Lights  Are  Seldom  Out 

Since  those  first  grueling  years  for 
the  institution's  first  students,  NTS, 
now  NCE,  has  grown  into  one  of  the 
foremost  engineering  colleges  in  the 
country,  an  “around  the  clock”  com¬ 
munity  institution  which  this  year  is 
training,  in  everything  from  degree 
programs  to  highly  specialized  indi¬ 
vidual  courses,  5,046  students,  from 
9:00  each  morning  until  10:00  each 
night — and  turning  away  hundreds 
more  from  lack  of  space  to  handle 


that  it  is  now  a  college  which  cre¬ 
ates  men  as  well  as  engineers,  which 
teaches  engineering  as  a  discipline 
and  true  profession,  which  walks  lit¬ 
erally  side  by  side  with  industry, 
modifying  its  courses,  methods,  and 
philosophy  to  anticipate  industry’s 
own  changing  needs,  slowly,  perhaps, 
and  imperceptibly,  but  with  a  full 
awareness  that  a  college,  especially 
an  engineering  college,  must  be  a 
living,  growing  thing  if  it  is  ade¬ 
quately  to  serve  its  community. 

From  the  pattern  of  Dr.  Colton’s 
first  classes  for  “mechanics”  has  come 
the  pattern  of  NCE  today.  Industry 
needed  a  type  of  ability;  NCE  cre¬ 
ated  the  course.  Industry  wanted  a 
certain  type  of  man;  NCE  developed 
him.  Because  what  industry  wanted 
was,  and  is,  becoming  more  and 
more  right  all  the  time,  NCE,  we 
think,  has  organized  the  right  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  fullest  and  happiest 
development  of  its  students. 


fifrogress 


for  state  support  to  supplement  mon¬ 
ies  raised  in  a  community.  Then  the 
Newark  Technical  School  was  bom, 
and  in  1885  opened  its  doors  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  place  still  standing  on  West  Park 
Street,  with  8 1  students  committed  to 
study — three  hours  a  night,  five  nights 
a  week,  for  five  years — the  basic  sub- 


Newark  College  of  Engineering 
has  been  fortunate  in  its  history.  It 
came  into  being  to  fill  a  definite  need. 
It  had  a  great  and  wise  first  admin¬ 
istrator,  Dr.  Colton,  who  started  with 
next  to  nothing  and  built  slowly, 
soundly,  and  well.  It  had  a  second, 
uninterrupted  period  of  29  years  un¬ 
der  another  great  administrator.  Dr. 
Allan  R.  Cullimore,  who  saw  the  old 
Newark  Technical  School  change  to 
Newark  College  of  Engineering  at  the 
beginning  of  his  career  with  the  insti¬ 
tution  in  1920.  He  developed  it  with 
so  much  strength  and  imagination 


Engineering  Education  at  its  Finest 

Today,  besides  our  undergraduate 
curricula  in  Chemical,  Civil,  Electri¬ 
cal  and  Mechanical  Engineering  and 
our  graduate  program  in  these  and  in 
Management  Engineering,  our  68  ex¬ 
tracurricular  organizations,  our  care- 


CHEMtCAL  ENGINEERING  RESEARCH 
studies  such  problems  os  the  boiling  properties 
of  various  liquids  and  the  nature  af  complei 
vapors  under  vacuum  and  pressure.  Here  two 
graduate  students  check  a  transparent  bubble- 
plate  column  used  in  their  investigation. 


THE  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  LABORATORY  is  the  largest  open  floor  area  in  Newark 
College  of  Engineering.  Beside  the  main  labaratory,  with  its  three  sectians  devoted  to  motors, 
meosurements,  and  electronics,  there  are  several  smaller  laboratories  for  electrical  instrumenta¬ 
tion  end  other  specialized  fields.  Like  all  laboratories  at  NCE  the  facilities  are  In  almost 
constant  use  from  9:00  each  morning  to  10:00  each  night. 


ful  four-year  program  of  orientation 
to  industry  and  society,  we  have  built 
up  more  than  150  separate  courses 
that  help  personnel  in  industry  on 
every  subject  from  atoms  to  zinc — 
special  conferences  on  Executive  De¬ 
velopment,  Sales  Engineering,  Plas¬ 
tics  Technology — and  most  recently 
a  group  of  four  new  courses  in  the 
graduate  division  on  the  rapidly  form¬ 
ing  applications  of  nuclear  engineer¬ 
ing. 

There  is  a  Counseling  Center,  with 
a  national  reputation  for  excellence 
in  testing  and  guidance;  a  department 
of  Personnel  Relations,  whose  single 
assignment  is  to  carry  through  the 
philosophy  begun  by  Dr.  Colton  and 
developed  by  Dr.  Cullimore  of  teach¬ 
ing  all  our  students  the  essential  im¬ 
portance  of  the  engineer’s  duty  as  a 
citizen;  a  department  of  Industrial 
Relations;  a  Placement  Service;  a 
growing  Research  Service.  There  are 
other  services,  non-departmental  in 
nature,  which  bring  the  training  and 
skill  of  faculty  and  administration 
alike  to  the  aid  of  private  industry 


REFRIGERATION  is  one  of  the  more  than  ISO  subjects  taught  in  NCE's  Special 
Courses  Division,  offered  to  personnel  in  industry  either  separately  or  in  groups 
of  ten  or  twelve  courses  known  os  Certificate  Programs.  The  Division  is  used  o 
great  deal  by  New  Jersey  industry  os  o  basis  for  training  new  workers  or  of 
upgrading  experienced  men  to  supervisory  positions. 


and  public  agencies,  through  consul¬ 
tation,  organization  and  other  avail¬ 
able  means. 


Service  to  State  and  City 

A  fragmentary  indication  of  how 
NCE  reaches  out  to  touch  the  lives 
of  many  people  in  order  to  serve  the 
city  and  state  which  support  it  can  be 
seen  through  the  college’s  participa¬ 
tion  in  five  Greater  Newark  Science 
Fairs,  in  which  approximately  300 
students  from  40  high  schools  in  the 
area  display  their  science  projects 
each  year  as  part  of  the  National 
Science  Fair  movement;  the  cooper¬ 
ation  of  our  faculty  with  more  than 
150  working  engineers  in  industry 
within  the  framework  of  the  New 
Jersey  Engineers’  Committee  for 
Student  Guidance;  an  exciting  con¬ 
tinuing  study  of  students’  real  needs 
and  problems  in  cooperation  with  the 
N.  J.  Committee  on  Articulation 
Between  the  High  Schools  and  Col¬ 
leges;  a  series  of  neighborhood-reha¬ 
bilitation  studies  conducted  by  our 
students  in  Civil  Engineering  for  use 
by  the  central  planning  board  of  the 
City  of  Newark. 

Individual  faculty  and  staff  mem¬ 
bers  act  as  consultants  to  private  in- 

NCEs  RELATIONSHIP  WITH  INDUSTRY  it 
best  illustrated  by  its  Honors  Option  program, 
in  which  250  top  students  take  summer  jobs  to 
augment  their  incomes  ond  to  provide  the 
basic  experience  for  special  reports  in  their 
junior  and  senior  course  work.  Here,  Gilbert 
Dixon,  who  is  majoring  in  Electrical  Engineer¬ 
ing,  checks  fluorescent  life  test  frames  at  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.  in  Bloomfield. 


dustry  in  a  variety  of  capacities,  and 
and  many  more  serve  on  their  own 
local  school  boards  or  in  other  civic 
organizations,  giving  of  their  time 
and  talent  in  the  true  spirit  of  the 
professional  engineer. 

One  of  the  facts  about  the  College, 
of  which  all  of  us  at  NCE  are  very 
proud,  has  to  do  with  the  composition 
and  tradition  of  our  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees.  The  governors  of  New  Jersey, 
both  currently  and  in  the  past,  have 
appointed  to  the  Board  men  who,  by 
virtue  of  their  positions  of  leadership 
in  business,  industry  and  the  profes¬ 
sions,  have  been  instrumental  in  es¬ 
tablishing  very  sound  and  forward- 
looking  educational  and  financial  pol¬ 
icies  for  the  institution.  Through  tlie 
years  they  have,  because  of  their 
strong  interest  and  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  as  Trustees,  maintained  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  very  nearly  perfect  attendance 
at  our  regular  monthly  meetings. 
Moreover,  since  both  City  and  State 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  Col¬ 
lege,  by  law  the  governor  of  the  State 
and  the  mayor  of  Newark  serve  as 
ex  officio  members,  and  have  added 
through  successive  administrations 
their  own  close  interest  to  that  of  the 
regular  trustees. 

Need  for  Continued  Expansion 

What  are  the  needs  of  NCE  today, 
and  why  do  we  who  are  charged  with 
its  continuing  pattern  for  the  future 
feel  justified  in  urging  so  strongly 
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Many  Districts  Granting  Teachers 
Significant  Salary  Increases  for  '58-^59 

Guides  starting  at  more  than  $4,000  leading  up  to  maximums  of 
more  than  $8,000  are  approved  by  a  number  of  New  Jersey  boards. 


New  local  teacher  salary  guides 
reported  for  next  year  show  a  con¬ 
tinued  increase  in  the  salaries  being 
paid  to  New  Jersey  teachers.  Many 
of  these  new  guides  show  a  trend 
toward  annual  increments  higher 
than  $200,  top  maximums  alx>ve 
$8,000,  and  immediate  or  rapid  ad¬ 
justment  plans.  Some  of  the  signi¬ 
ficant  new  guides  in  the  state  are: 

Allendale,  Bergen  Ce. 

Minimums  have  been  increased  by 
$400  to  provide  a  guide  with  a  four- 
year  level  minimum  of  $4,000  and 
a  five-year  level  maximum  of  $7,000. 
Teachers  are  receiving  a  maximum 
increment-adjustment  of  $800  until 
they  are  on  guide. 

Bergenfield,  Bergen  Ce. 

All  teachers  will  be  fully  adjusted 
to  a  new  guide  which  begins  at 
$4,200  for  those  with  four-years’ 
training  and  moves  up  to  a  doctor¬ 
ate  level  maximum  of  $7,750.  In¬ 
crements  are  mostly  $200,  with 
super-maximum.s  being  granted  for 
merit. 

East  Rntherferd,  Bergen  Cn. 

Equal  annual  adjustments  over  the 
next  two  years  will  bring  teachers  up 
to  a  new  guide,  which  starts  at 
$4,000  on  the  four-year  level  and 
proceeds  in  mostly  $200  increments 
to  a  six  year  level  maximum  of 
$7,600. 

Clen  Rock,  Bergen  Ce. 

All  teachers  will  be  fully  adjusted 
next  fall  to  a  new  guide,  which  be¬ 
gins  at  $4,100  for  those  with  four 
years’  training  and  moves  up  to  a 
sbe-year  level  maximum  of  $8,000. 
Increments  vary  between  $175  and 
$200. 

Hackensack,  Bergen  Co. 

Tenure  teachers  will  receive  a 
maximum  increment-adjustment  of 
$750  and  non-tenure  teachers  a 
maximum  increase  of  $500  as  they 
are  adjusted  toward  a  new  guide. 
New  teachers  at  the  four-year  level 
will  be  started  at  $4,300.  The  doc¬ 
torate  level  maximum  will  be 
$7,550.  Increments  are  mostly  $250, 
but  vary  between  $200  and  $300. 


Additional  maximums  based  on  merit 
rating  can  be  reached  in  $300  steps 
up  to  $7,500,  $8,250,  $8,500,  and 
$8,750  on  the  four-year,  five-year, 
six-year,  and  doctorate  levels  respec¬ 
tively. 

Mahwak,  Bergen  Co. 

Minimums  and  maximums  have 
been  increased  by  $300  to  provide  . 
a  new  guide  which  starts  at  $4,300 
on  the  four-year  level.  Increments 
will  be  mostly  $200  and  proceed 
up  to  a  six-year  level  maximum  of 
$7,400. 

Nertkem  Valley  Reg.  H.  S.,  Bergen  Ce. 

Full  adjustment  will  be  made  next 
year  to  a  new  guide,  which  starts 
at  $4,200  on  the  four-year  training 
level  and  proceeds  to  a  six-year  level 
maximum  of  $8,200.  Most  incre¬ 
ments  are  $250  at  four  and  five- 
year  levels  and  $300  on  the  six- 
year  level. 

Norwood,  Bergen  Co. 

A  new  guide  has  a  four-year  level 
minimum  of  $4,200  and  a  six-year 
level  maximum  of  $7,400.  Incre¬ 
ments  are  $200  a  year. 

Ramapo  Reg.  H.S.,  Bergen  Ce. 

Minimums  and  maximums  have 
been  raised  by  $300  to  give  a  new 
guide,  which  has  a  four-year  level 
minimum  of  $4,100  and  a  six-year 
level  maximum  of  $7,900.  Incre¬ 
ments  are  $200.  A  $500  across-the- 
board  increase  will  fully  adjust  all 
teachers  to  the  new  guide. 

Ridgewood,  Bergen  Co. 

Full  adjustment  to  a  new  guide 
for  next  fall  will  have  new  teachers 
with  four-years’  training  starting  at 
$4,100  and  proceeding  in  increments 
of  $200,  $225,  and  $250  to  a  six- 
year  level  maximum  of  $8,550. 
Higher  maximums  have  already  been 
adopted  for  future  years. 

Tenefly,  Bergen  Co. 

A  new  guide  offers  a  minimum 
starting  salary  of  $4,100  for  teach¬ 
ers  with  four-years’  training.  For 
the  second  and  third  years  of  teach¬ 
ing  annual  increments  will  be  $200. 
For  the  fourth  year  (tenure  year), 
this  figure  jumps  to  $400  and  there¬ 


after  until  the  salary  reaches  $6,( 
is  set  at  $300.  Between  $6,(XX). 
and  $7,000,  the  increments  are  $350 
and  thereafter  $4(X)  up  to  the  doc-' 
torate  level  maximum  of  $8,6(X) 
Teachers  will  receive  varying  in-i 
creases  as  part  of  the  adjustment^ 
program  to  this  new  guide. 

Burlington  City,  Burlington  Ce. 

Teachers  will  receive  their  regular 
increment  plus  $150  toward  adjust¬ 
ment  to  a  new  guide.  Those  at  thti 
four-year  training  level  will  start  ai 
$4,000  and  proceed  to  a  six-yeail 
level  maximum  of  $7,400  in  $200 
increments  for  the  four-year  level! 
and  $300  increments  on  all  higher 
levels.  An  additional  $300  will  be 
granted  after  20  years  in  the  district 
Rancocat  Valley  Reg.  H.  S.,  Burlington  Cel 
Equal  annual  adjustments  over  the' 


next  two  years  will  bring  teachers  upj  ] 
to  a  new  guide  which  starts 
$4,0(X)  on  the  four-year  level  and 
goes  up  to  an  $8,000  maximum  on  dou 
the  six-year  level.  Increments  for, 
the  first  several  years  are  $300,  and,  mar 
$200  thereafter.  '  den 
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Camden,  Camden  Co. 

Minimums  have  been  increaser 
by  $800  and  maximums  by  $1,0(X 
to  provide  a  new  guide  starting  wifi 
$4,000  at  the  four-year  training  Icvt 
and  proceeding  in  mostly  $25(1 
increments  to  a  five-year  Icve 
maximum  of  $7,400.  Teachers  will| 
receive  a  $400  across-the-board  in-! 
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crease  for  1958-59  as  part  of  thd 


program  of  adjustment  toward  tbtj^”^' 
new  guide.  ' 

Bloomfield,  Essex  Co.  I  shoi 

Minimums  have  been  increased! 
$4(X)  and  maximums  $6(X).  The  newj  vert 
guide  will  start  teachers  with  four- 
years’  training  at  $4,200.  Aimual  inj 
crements  of  $200  will  lead  to  a  doc¬ 
torate  level  maximum  of  $8,2(X) 
Full  adjustment  to  the  new  guidcj 
will  be  effected  next  fall 


Ceder  Grove,  Essex  Co. 

Teachers  will  receive  a  maximunj 
increment-adjustment  of  $350  untij 
they  are  on  guide.  The  new  sched 
ule  starts  at  $4,000  on  the  four-yead 
level  and  moves  up  in  $200  inert 
ments  to  a  six-year  level  maximuni| 
of  $7,600. 

East  Orange,  Essex  Co. 

A  $400  increase  in  minimums  plul 
an  $800  increase  in  maximums  wilj®^ 
provide  a  new  guide  for  all  teachers 
Those  starting  with  four-year’s  trair 
(continued  on  page  374) 
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Education  for  Our  Democracy 
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by  Dr.  Albert  E.  Jochen 

Assistant  Commissioner  for  Vocational 
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arts  all  '  universal  public  education  is  a 
vel  and  lutional  ideal  .  .  .  and  there  is  no 
num  or  doubt  in  my  mind  that  it  is  one  of 
nts  fot  the  niost  important  factors  which 
00,  and  tt^de  and  will  continue  to  make  our 
'  democracy  survive. 
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Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  tests 
our  democracy  ever  experienced 
started  October,  1929  with  the  stock 
market  crash  and  the  subsequent  de¬ 
pression.  If  ever  there  was  a  time 
when  we  could  have  lost  our  democ¬ 
racy,  our  form  of  government,  it 
was  then.  All  of  the  elements  were 
present  for  its  destruction  and  yet  it 
survived.  Certainly  we  griped-argued- 
criticized.  Even  the  foreign  enemies 
of  democracy  were  not  only  present, 
free  to  operate  in  a  climate  which 
should  have  been  ideal  for  subversion 
—but  as  a  people  we  were  not  sub¬ 
verted,  we  did  not  lose  our  heads  or 
our  basic  ideals  of  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people. 

Taught  Responsibilities 
In  no  small  measure  universal  pub¬ 


lic  education  contributed  to  our  sta- 


naximum  ^dity.  Our  public  schools  had  taught 
150  until  masses  their  responsibilities  as 
w  sched  •‘ights. 

four-yeaii  learned  from  the  Depression, 
OO  incre^diat  sociological  fiery  furnace,  that 
naximur  People  who  live  in  a  democracy  have 
to  be  intelligent,  understanding  of 
one  another,  courageous — that  we 
turns  plu!  beware  of  prejudice — that  light 
[turns  wil  ®  8ood  in  whatsoever  lamp  it  shineth 
teachen democracy’s  goal  is  not  the 
ar’s  train  achieved  through  censorship 

of  what  the  citizen  shall  read,  see, 

REvigy  L.  ns* 


hear,  and  believe  by  a  selected  group 
of  learned  or  holier-than-thou  citi¬ 
zens.  It  must  pursue  the  more  diffi¬ 
cult  though  more  lasting  method  of 
teaching  the  citizenry  to  be  able  to 
make  intelligent  decisions  for  them¬ 
selves  through  the  use  of  their  own 
God-given  faculties. 

We  emerged  from  the  Depression 
stronger  sociologically,  technologic¬ 
ally,  politically,  and  idealistically. 
Free  universal  education  was  the  sta¬ 
bilizing  force,  the  governor. 

The  American  people  have  a  su¬ 
blime  faith  in  the  school.  They  have 
traditionally  viewed  organized  educa¬ 
tion  as  the  one  unfailing  remedy  for 
every  ill  to  which  man  is  subject. 
Since  this  is  so,  the  school  must  be 
recognized  as  an  institution  concerned 
with  growth  and  development  of  not 
only  our  students,  but  also  our  na¬ 
tion’s  institutions  and  ideals,  its  tech¬ 
nological,  sociological,  and  economic 
progress. 

A  fact  never  to  be  forgotten  is  that 
education  taken  in  its  entirety  is  by 
no  means  an  exclusively  intellectual 
matter.  It  is  not  merely  acquiring 
facts  and  becoming  familiar  with 
ideas.  Neither  must  we  assume  that 
learning  can  only  take  place  within 
the  four  walls  of  a  classroom. 

The  American  philosophy  that  we 
educate  all  of  the  children  of  all  of 
the  people,  like  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments  or  the  Golden  Rule,  is  easy  to 
say,  sounds  wonderful,  is  something 
to  boast  about  but  exceedingly  diffi¬ 
cult  to  put  into  practice.  If  we  are  to 
educate  all  of  the  children  of  all  of 
the  people,  then  we  are  compelled  to 


Education.  State  Department  of  Education 

answer  the  question,  “What  educa¬ 
tion  is  best  for  all  of  the  children  of 
all  of  the  p)eople?”  Is  there  any  one 
education  best? 

The  elementary  school’s  job  is 
rather  clear  cut.  It  is  when  we  come 
to  the  secondary  school  that  the  edu¬ 
cators  recognize  that  we  have  a  major 
problem — a  problem  which  becomes 
more  and  more  acute  each  year  as 
technological  and  sociological  prog¬ 
ress  make  it  possible  for  more  and 
more  of  all  of  the  children  of  all  of 
the  people  to  enter  and  stay  in  the 
secondary  school. 

A  Unique  Institution 

Look  at  public  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  In  looking  at  it  do  not  forget 
that  you  are  looking  at  a  unique  insti¬ 
tution.  In  no  other  country  of  the 
world  is  there  such  a  free  universal 
secondary  educational  program.  Here 
in  this  school  is  the  cradle  of  our 
freedom,  our  democracy,  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  our  heritage — what  we  hold 
dear.  It  is  in  this  school  that  we  have 
our  last  organized  chance  to  reach 
the  majority  of  the  youth  of  the  na¬ 
tion  to  teach  them  for  living  in  a 
democracy.  When  one  contemplates 
this,  he  recognizes  not  only  the  chal¬ 
lenge,  the  importance,  but  also  the 
staggering  immensity  of  the  task 
which  must  of  necessity  become  ever 
more  staggering  as  we  improve  socio¬ 
logically  and  technologically,  idealis¬ 
tically — and  we  shall  because  that  is 
the  nature  of  democracy. 

If  in  looking  at  the  secondary 
school,  we  go  back  to  1900,  we  find 
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that  the  average  age  of  entering  work 
was  13.  The  average  age  in  1950  was 
18.  It  is  obvious  that  the  secondary 
school  of  the  early  1 900’s  was  geared 
to  meeting  the  educational  problems 
of  a  highly  selected  group. 

No  restrictive  legislation,  rules  or 
regulations  selected  them;  those  who 
entered  did  so  because  they  could 
survive  in  and  enjoy  an  academic  at¬ 
mosphere.  They  came  from  a  strata 
of  society  which  could  afford  to  send 
its  children  to  high  school  and  to 
college. 

The  teachers  of  that  day  were  also 
different.  They  had  had  informal 
teacher  training.  We  were  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  make  teaching  a  profession — 
a  profession  thoroughly  trained  in 
subject  matter  and  schooled  in  tech¬ 
niques  of  teaching,  the  psychology  of 
learning  and  the  importance  and  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  pupil  as  an  individual,  a 
human  being. 

What  education  is  best?  Is  any  one 
kind  best?  How  shall  we  approach 
this  problem  realistically — a  problem 
which  to  me  is  the  most  important 
problem  facing  education  today? 

The  Easy  Way 

Some  would  solve  it  easily — elim¬ 
inate  all  who  are  not,  by  certain  cri¬ 
teria,  college  material  —  make  the 
secondary  school  very  selective.  We 
must  bear  in  mind  that  this  would 
eliminate  large  numbers,  but  they  are 
also  a  sizable  group  when  they  vote 
for  a  candidate,  for  a  school  budget, 
to  build  a  school  or  college,  to  strike. 


discern  between  good  and  bad  lead¬ 
ership  or  interpret  the  meaning  of 
freedom  and  democracy. 

Some  seek  the  answer  in  diluting 
traditional  courses.  They  believe  that 
whatever  has  been  traditionally  a  part 
of  the  curriculum  is  sound  and  is 
good  for  everybody,  but  in  degrees. 

Others  arbitrarily  assume  that 
those  who  are  not  capable  in  the  aca¬ 
demic  areas  will  be  thoroughly  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  “sp)ecial  areas”  such  as 
business  education,  distributive  edu¬ 
cation,  home  economics,  industrial 
arts,  or  vocational  education. 

No  Expediency 

These  are  all  expedient  ways  out 
of  a  problem.  Expediency  in  educa¬ 
tion,  however,  is  almost  always  dis¬ 
astrous.  The  problem  of  developing 
an  educational  program  for  all  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  secondary  school  cannot 
be  solved  by  dilution  of  existing 
courses,  by  setting  up  of  an  educa¬ 
tional  caste  system,  by  an  assumption, 
by  expediency,  by  wearing  an  educa¬ 
tional  halo  and  being,  when  it  comes 
to  education,  sacrosanct. 

The  student  body  of  the  secondary 
school  may  be  roughly  divided  into 
three  types  of  intelligence.  Those 
gifted  with  the  ability  to  think  through 
and  enjoy  working  with  abstract  prob¬ 
lems  possess  abstract  intelligence. 
Albert  Einstein  was  a  person  who 
perhaps  had  the  highest  degree  of 
ability  in  this  area.  Then  there  are 
those  who  have  a  concrete  type  of 
intelligence  and  ability  to  think  in 


Coming  to  Atlantic  City 

Classroom  Teachers  N.  E. 

The  annual  Northeast  Regional 
Conference,  sponsored  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Classroom  Teachers  of  the 
NEA,  will  be  held  in  Atlantic  City 
at  the  Ambassador  Hotel,  May  1-3. 

The  Conference  will  begin  with  the 
first  general  session  on  Friday  morn¬ 
ing  at  9  a.m.  Margaret  Stevenson, 
executive  secretary  of  the  NEA  De¬ 
partment  of  Classroom  Teachers  will 
address  the  assembly.  Following  Miss 
Stevenson’s  presentation,  T.  M.  Stin¬ 
nett,  executive  secretary  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Teacher 
Education  and  Professional  Standards, 
will  speak  on  “Quality  Standards,” 
which  will  serve  to  keynote  the  dis- 


Region  Meets  in  May 

cussions  of  the  series  of  workships. 
shops. 

In  the  evening  Vivian  Powell,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  NEA  Department  of 
Classroom  Teachers,  will  greet  the 
second  general  session  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence.  Miss  Powell  will  speak  on 
“Quality  Teaching  —  Keystone  of 
Progress.” 

The  Conference  will  conclude  on 
Saturday  evening  with  a  banquet  at 
which  Lyman  V.  Ginger,  President  of 
the  National  Education  Association, 
will  be  guest  speaker. 

Qfficers  of  the  D.C.T.  have  been 
assisted  by  Valentina  DeDan,  confer¬ 
ence  chairman,  of  Atlantic  City,  and 
Laura  R.  Maltman  of  Westville. 


terms  of  things  which  are  practical. 
Thomas  Edison  is  an  outstanding  ex- ' 
ample.  The  engineer,  architect,  the  ; 
technician,  the  plumber,  the  carpenter  i 
and  the  skilled  electrician  are  good  ' 
illustrations  of  this  type  of  intelli-  | 
gence.  Finally,  there  is  that  group  of  | 
students  who  have  a  high  degree  of  ' 
social  intelligence.  They  are  the  or-  ! 
ganizers  and  the  politicians.  Sales 
people,  politicians,  statesmen  are  out-  i 
standing  examples  of  individuals  who 
have  a  high  degree  of  social  intelli¬ 
gence.  They  are  the  types  of  people 
with  whom  we  like  to  associate;  peo-  i 
pie  who  can  organize  others  and  get  . 
them  to  function.  | 

Ideally,  we  would  like  to  have  our 
children  possess  a  high  degree  of 
ability  in  each  of  these  areas,  but  un- 
fortunatly  many  do  not,  and  may 
have  a  fairly  high  degree  of  ability 
in  only  one  direction.  If  we  are  to 
educate  all  of  the  children  of  all  of 
the  people  in  the  secondary  school, 
we  must  make  provision  for  chal¬ 
lenging  each  of  these  and  above  all 
make  it  possible  for  our  secondary 
youth  to  feel  that  their  life  has  signi-  < 
ficance  and  can  continue  to  be  im¬ 
portant. 

All  Peel  Important 

Julian  Huxley  said,  “In  the  human 
phase  of  evolution,  the  struggle  for 
existence  has  been  largely  superseded 
as  an  operative  force  by  the  struggle 
for  fulfillment.”  Huxley  recognized, 
as  does  any  good  educator,  that  all 
individuals  whether  youth  or  adult 
need  to  feel  that  their  lives  can  be 
and  are  significant,  that  they  are  im¬ 
portant  to  someone  and  for  some 
purpose. 

We  need  all  kinds  of  people  to 
service  our  society — unskilled,  semi¬ 
skilled,  skilled  and  professional.  We 
need  the  kind  of  education  which 
provides  honest  educational  hurdles 
of  attainment  which  each  student 
must  conquer  as  he  advances  toward 
his  goal — an  educational  program 
which  realistically  recognizes  individ¬ 
ual  differences  in  ability,  aptitudes 
and  God-given  talents  and  which 
challenges,  inspires  and  encourages 
them  to  their  fullest  fruition. 

To  provide  this  kind  of  education 
requires  wisdom,  courage,  under¬ 
standing  of  one  another  and  the  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  importance  and  dig¬ 
nity  of  each  individual — but  this  is 
what  democracy  is  made  of;  and,  if 
we  wish  to  hold  the  lamp  of  free¬ 
dom  high,  we  have  no  other  choice. 
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*  This  NJEA-NEA  Tour,  costing  $651  begins  in  New  York  City 
on  July  6.  After  19  days  of  touring,  it  arrives  back  on  July  25. 

Wandering  through  the  West  Indies 


In  co-operation  with  the  NEA 
Travel  Division,  NJEA  has  planned 
a  tour  to  the  West  Indies  —  “most 
beautiful  land  human  eyes  have 
ever  beheld.”  If  you  think  such  a 
description  is  travel-folder  gush, 
you’re  wrong.  These  islands  were  so 
described  several  hundred  years  ago 
by  the  Caribbeans'  first  enthusiastic 
tourist,  Christopher  Columbus. 

So  enthusiastic  was  he  that  he 
declared  each  island  he  visited  the 
most  beautiful  and  the  one  he  “loved 
best.”  You’ll  have  to  find  out  for 
yourself  how  one  of  these  golden 
dots  on  the  map  differs  from  another 
in  beauty.  A  brief  account  here  can 
much  only  the  high  spots. 

No  matter  how  ecstatic  our  prose, 
It  cannot  do  justice  to  the  loveliness 
of  the  West  Indies.  Scenery  is  varied 
and  spectacular.  There  are  tropical 
forests,  spangled  with  waterfalls,  and 
brilliant  with  blossoms;  and  all 
about  are  sun-flecked  seas  with 
beaches  coral,  pink,  and  golden. 
Some  of  the  beaches  are  miles  long 
while  others  are  interrupted  by 
^  small,  half-hidden  coves  where  pi¬ 
rates  might  have  buried  treasure. 

Charming  Islands 

I  he  Caribbeans  lie  in  a  great 
arc.  beginning  near  the  southern¬ 
most  tip  of  Florida,  sweeping  down 
to  the  northern  flank  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  then  curving  back  along  the 
Venezuelan  coast.  Known  as  the 
Greater  and  Lesser  Antilles,  they  are 
swept  on  one  side  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  on  the  other  by  the  Carib¬ 
bean  Sea. 

From  New  York  or  Miami  (which¬ 
ever  is  more  convenient)  you  fly 


first  to  St.  Thomas,  one  of  the  three 
American  Virgin  Islands.  The  other 
two  are  St.  John  and  St.  Croix.  The 
United  States,  fearing  encroachment 
from  Germany,  bought  these  islands 
from  Denmark  in  World  War  I. 

If  you  are  lucky,  you  may  arrive 
at  Charlotte  Amalie,  capital  of  St. 
Thomas,  at  sunrise  and  watch  the 
pink  light  flooding  sky  and  ocean. 
The  red-roofed  town  seems  to  rise 
out  of  the  sea.  Beaches,  white  or 
golden,  aquamarine  waters,  and  blos¬ 
som-scented  air  affect  you  as  they 
did  Columbus;  and  you  start  falling 
in  love  with  the  islands. 

Shopping  Is  Fine 

Aside  from  pink  sunrises  and  old 
world  flavor,  St.  Thomas’  wonder¬ 
ful  climate  and  bargain  counters  also 
lay  siege  to  your  affections.  Char¬ 


SOUVENIRS  OR  BARGAINS,  by  whataver 
names,  traveler*  have  a  way  of  returning 
with  armful*  of  item*  gleaned  from  their 
wandering*  in  the  citie*.  The  Cathedral 
Square  in  Havana  will  be  a  favored  de*ti- 
nation  for  many  on  the  ne«t  to  the  lo*t  day 
of  the  journey. 

lotte  Amalie’s  fine  shops  along  Dron- 
ningens  Gade,  or  in  Hibiscus  or 
Orchid  Alley,  display  such  widely 
assorted  treasures,  duty-free,  as 
silver  from  Denmark,  mahogany 
from  Haiti,  rings  and  brooches  from 
far-away  Thailand,  porcelains  from 
Austria,  carved  ivory  from  Delhi, 
and  cameras  from  Germany. 

The  next  island  you  discover  is 
Puerto  Rico.  Columbus  got  there 
first  —  in  1493.  Imagine  yourself 


THIS  DASLING  FOUNTAIN  i*  the  center  of  the  $30  million  Internetionel  Fair  for  Peace 
and  Progre**,  now  a  permanent  touri*t  attraction  in  Ciudad  Trujillo,  Dominican  Republic. 
Four  day*  of  *ight*oeing  await  the  tour  in  thi*  moderni*tic  old  Caribbean  city. 
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YOUR  WEST  INDIES  TOUR  lands  first  in  San  Juan,  hopping  over  to  start  touring  in 
the  Virgin  Islands.  Moving  back  the  traveling  group  visits  Puerto  Rico,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Haiti,  Jamaica,  and  then  Cuba. 


Rutgers  Library  Workshop  To 
Stress  Service  to  School  Children 

“Leadership  in  Library  Service  for 
Youth,”  an  1 1-day  workshop  for  ex¬ 
perienced  librarians  and  supervisors 
of  library  service  in  schools  and  pub¬ 
lic  libraries,  will  be  held  on  the  New 
Brunswick  campus  of  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity  from  June  30  through  July  10. 
Experts  in  the  fields  of  children's  and 
young  people’s  library  work  will  be 
speakers  and  consultants. 

The  workshop  will  investigate  ways 
of  improving  services  in  existing 
school  libraries,  establishing  services 
in  elementary  schools  where  it  is  now 
lacking,  initiating  services  to  young 
adults  in  public  libraries,  and  extend¬ 
ing  the  effectiveness  of  existing  serv¬ 
ices  to  children  in  public  libraries. 


at  San  Juan,  capital  and  second  old¬ 
est  city  in  the  new  world.  You  take 
a  dip  in  the  warm,  sun-spangled  sea 
before  breakfast.  Hills — blue,  pur¬ 
ple,  green — rise  against  blue  sky. 
Forests,  flowering  trees,  and  bril¬ 
liant  shrubs  spill  down  toward  the 
sea.  After  this  riot  of  color  and 
scent,  you  breakfast  in  idle  luxury 
on  exotic  tropical  fruits. 

For  Camera  Fans 

Then  you  load  your  camera  with 
color  film  for  the  day’s  sightseeing: 
El  Morro,  oldest  of  Spanish  forts, 
fired  on  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  and 
stormed  by  the  U.S.  Navy;  La  Forte- 
leza,  the  governor’s  residence;  the 
Cathedral  of  San  Juan  Bautista  where 
Ponce  de  Leon  is  buried;  the  Palace 
of  Santa  Catalina.  You’ll  have  just 
enough  film  left  to  snap  a  few  can- 
dids  at  the  reception  that  afternoon, 
given  by  the  Puerto  Rican  Teachers 
Association. 

Spick-and-span  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  shares  your  next  island  with 
Haiti.  The  contrast  between  the  two 
may  give  you  a  jolt.  The  cleanliness 
and  ultra-modem  efficiency  of  Ciu¬ 
dad  Trujillo  will  interest  any  Ameri¬ 
can. 

But  Haiti’s  capital  city.  Port  au 
Prince,  is  fascinating  in  its  sophisti¬ 
cation  as  well  as  its  primitiveness. 
An  artistic  and  cultural  revival  is 
taking  place  cheek  by  jowl  with  voo¬ 
doo,  open  sewers,  and  loose  cobble¬ 
stones. 

Haiti's  countryside  is  a  Switz¬ 
erland  of  the  Caribbeans  where 
6,000-foot  peaks  rise  in  jagged 


beauty.  The  scenic  drive  to  cool 
Kenskoff  will  take  you  through  ele¬ 
gant  residential  sections  on  a  high¬ 
way  lined  on  each  side  with  scarlet 
poinsettias. 

Jamaica,  most  British  of  the 
British  Caribbeans,  has  high  moun¬ 
tains,  also.  You’ll  have  a  chance  to 
admire  mountains,  roaring  cascades, 
and  fine  beaches  on  the  drive  to 
Tower  Isle  via  Ocho  Rios.  Montego 
Bay’s  hotels  are  the  last  word  in 
luxury. 

From  Montego  Bay,  swift  air- 
flight  transports  you  to  the  last  is¬ 
land  on  the  tour,  Cuba.  Havana’s 
leisurely  atmosphere  will  make  you 
feel  worlds  away  from  the  United  j 
States.  And  Havana’s  rhumba,  jai 
alai  games,  and  plush  night  clubs  are  1 
pulse-quickening.  You’ll  enjoy  her  ! 
sidewalk  cafes,  and  the  old  sections 
of  cathedrals  and  narrow  streets. 

Then  one  day — you  come  down  to 
earth.  United  States  earth,  via  Pan 
American  Airlines.  Your  Caribbean 
paradise  lies  in  blue  seas  behind  you. 

Inclusive  Price 

The  tour  leaves  Idlewild  Interna¬ 
tional  Airport,  New  York,  June  30  i 
and  costs  $651.  The  price  includes 
round  trip  tourist  air  transportation, 
twin  bedded  rooms  with  bath  in  ; 
first  class  hotels,  some  meals,  sight¬ 
seeing  fees,  tips  and  handling  of  one 
piece  of  luggage,  taxes,  and  accident 
and  baggage  insurance.  Persons  de¬ 
siring  applications,  day-by-day  itin¬ 
eraries,  and  further  information 
should  write  to  NJEA  Travel  Tours, 
180  West  State  St.,  Trenton  8,  N.  J. 


Glossboro  STC  Workshop  Covers 
Elementary  Teaching  Problems 

Glassboro  State  Teachers  Colleges 
will  hold  a  special  problems  work¬ 
shop  in  “Principles  and  Practices  of 
Elementary  Education”  and  “Ele¬ 
mentary  School  Curriculum.”  Dr. 
Mary  Bradbury  and  Dr.  Ida  Morford 
of  the  Glassboro  STC  faculty  will  be 
the  instructors.  The  workshop,  which 
will  offer  six  semester  hours  of  credit, 
will  meet  during  the  first  three  weeks 
of  the  Summer  Session  from  June  26 
to  July  18.  It  will  be  organized 
around  those  problems  which  are 
faced  daily  by  teachers  in  their  class¬ 
rooms. 

Group  Behavior  Workshop  Set 
For  Union  STC  Campus 

A  laboratory  course  designed  to 
improve  understanding  of  group  proc¬ 
esses  will  be  given  at  Union  STC. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  in¬ 
dividual  problems  in  working  with 
groups  and  to  training  in  group  lead¬ 
ership  skills. 

The  course  will  approach  under¬ 
standing  of  group  development  and 
group  processes  through  reading,  lec¬ 
tures,  discussions  and  opportunities 
for  laboratory  practice  in  the  analysis 
of  small  group  behavior  and  the 
skills  needed  for  successful  participa¬ 
tion  in  group  effort. 

Other  workshops  at  the  Union 
campus  will  be  a  three-week  work¬ 
shop  in  New  Jersey’s  Economy,  the 
African  Workshop,  and  a  special 
I  workshop  on  teaching  non-English 
I  speaking  children. 
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LOOKING  AHEAD 
TO  SUMMER  .  .  . 


Emphasize  Teacher  Advancement 

All  Teachers  Colleges  Plan  Broad  Summer  Sessions 


Summer  promises  to  be  the  busy 
season  for  New  Jersey's  six  state 
teachers  colleges,  as  they  all  prepare 
for  teachers  who  use  their  two  months 
away  from  the  classroom  for  profes¬ 
sional  advancement.  Teachers  may 
work  toward  graduate  degrees,  may 
take  courses  for  achieving  full  certi¬ 
fication,  or  may  merely  take  a  course 
or  two  in  a  particular  held  of  interest. 

Glassboro  STC  concentrates  on 
elementary  education  during  its  sum¬ 
mer  program.  Eight  workshops  in  va¬ 
rious  phases  of  elementary  school 
teaching  will  be  operating.  Each  of 
these  is  for  a  three-week  period. 
Some  will  be  given  the  first  half  and 
others  the  second  half  of  the  session, 
which  runs  from  June  26  to  August  8. 

Accelerates  Freshmen 

Jersey  City  STC  also  concentrates 
on  in-service  courses  for  teachers  in 
elementary  schools.  Theses  will  be 
given  June  30  to  August  13.  Since 
Jersey  City  is  the  one  college  which 
admits  freshmen  at  mid-year,  a  spe¬ 
cial  acceleration  program  to  help 
these  students  catch  up  to  their  class 
is  offered  between  June  9  and  Au¬ 
gust  7. 


Montclair  STC  will  give  88  courses 
during  its  six-week  summer  term, 
from  June  30  to  August  8.  Teachers 
may  work  toward  a  Master  of  Arts 
degree.  They  may  concentrate  on 
such  secondary  teaching  subjects  as 
business  education,  English,  fine  arts, 
geography,  health  education,  indus¬ 
trial  arts,  mathematics,  music,  sci¬ 
ence,  and  social  studies.  Courses  in 
guidance  and  administration  are  also 
given. 

HilUTop  Campus 

Paterson  STC  offers  more  than  50 
general  and  professional  courses  on 
its  hill-top  campus  in  Haledon  from 
June  30  to  August  8.  Many  of  these 
are  for  six  weeks,  others  for  only 
three.  This  year,  the  graduate  pro¬ 
gram  on  campus  has  been  expanded 
to  include  1 1  courses  leading  to  the 
Master’s  degree  in  elementary  educa¬ 
tion  or  elementary  school  administra¬ 
tion  and  supervision.  New  elective 
courses  in  science,  literature,  art  and 
sociology  will  be  offered  for  the  first 
time. 

Trenton  STC  offers  Master’s  de¬ 
gree  programs  in  music,  elementary 
education,  teaching  the  deaf  and  hard 


of  hearing,  and  teaching  the  mentally 
retarded.  At  least  45  courses,  on  both 
the  graduate  and  undergraduate  lev¬ 
els,  will  be  given. 

Union  STC  will  be  holding  its  first 
summer  session  at  its  modem  new 
campus  with  66  courses  scheduled 
to  be  given.  Teachers  may  work  to¬ 
ward  Master’s  degrees  in  general  ed¬ 
ucation,  administration  and  supervi¬ 
sion,  special  education,  and  early 
childhood  education.  Included  in  the 
list  of  undergraduate  courses  will  be 
three  courses  specifically  covering 
junior  high  school  teaching.  Courses 
in  fine  and  industrial  arts  will  also 
be  given. 

Morris  and  Monmouth  Centers 
To  Be  Run  by  Union  STC 

Union  STC  will  extend  its  summer 
study  program  to  two  off-campus 
centers  in  Morris  and  Monmouth 
counties.  Both  will  run  for  three 
weeks  from  July  7-25. 

Asbury  Park  H.S.  will  be  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  the  Monmouth  County 
center  with  1 6  undergraduate  courses 
to  be  presented.  The  Morris  County 
center  will  use  Morris  Twp.  Jr.  H.S. 
in  Morristown  for  offering  four  grad¬ 
uate  and  10  undergraduate  courses. 


/\iore  than  just 
classes  .  .  . 
summer  sessions 
emphasize  social, 
recreational,  and 
cultural  activities. 


Left: 

WORKSHOPS,  in  which  stu¬ 
dents  study  together  all 
day,  alsa  often  have  them 
living  together  as  a  unit  in 
modern  comfortable  dormi¬ 
tory  rooms. 

Right; 

TIME  TO  PRACTICE  is 
afforded  by  the  extended 
scheduling  of  summer  ses¬ 
sion  classes.  These  teachers 
in  a  music  class  try  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  leading  a  student 
rhythm  band. 
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To  Recruit  Liberal  Arts  Graduates 

Six-Week  Workshops  Produce  Provisional  Teacher: 


Students  and  graduates  from  liberal 
arts  colleges  inside  and  outside  the 
State  are  being  particularly  sought 
out  to  fill  teaching  positions  in  New 
Jersey.  The  teacher  shortage  contin¬ 
ues  unabated.  At  least  4,200  new 
teachers  are  needed  for  next  fall;  yet 
New  Jersey’s  colleges  will  at  the  most 
graduate  1,300  trained  teachers.  To 
fill  the  gap,  the  State  Department  and 
the  State  colleges  are  making  a  con¬ 
certed  effort  to  provide  provisional 
certification  for  graduates  of  liberal 
arts  colleges. 

Summer  programs  m  both  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  education  are 
being  arranged  especially  for  this 
group.  College  juniors  or  graduating 
seniors  may  begin  taking  professional 
education  study  to  prepare  for  class¬ 
room  teaching. 

For  H.S.  Teaching 

Courses  in  secondary  education 
will  be  given  at  Montclair  STC  and 
Trenton  STC.  At  least  18  semester 
hours  of  courses  in  education  arc 
required  for  the  regular  secondary 
certificate,  but  those  persons  with 
adequate  subject  matter  preparation 
and  six  credit  hours  in  professional 
education  are  eligible  to  begin  teach¬ 
ing  in  grades  7  through  12.  Addi¬ 
tional  courses  are  given  during  the 
fall  and  spring  part-time  sessions  and 
those  so  certified  are  required  to  con¬ 
tinue  studying  until  standard  certifi¬ 
cation  is  achieved. 

Special  integrated  workshops  in 
elementary  teaching  will  be  given  at 
Glassboro  STC,  Jersey  City  STC, 
Paterson  STC,  Trenton  STC,  and 
Union  STC.  These  provide  the  six 
credits  required  for  the  provisional 
certificate  and  stress  the  methods  of 
teaching,  reading,  language  arts,  cre¬ 
ative  arts,  social  studies,  science,  and 


mathematics  in  the  elementary 
schools. 

A  second  part  will  be  offered  in 
the  extension  programs  next  fall  for 
those  who  have  taken  this  first  work¬ 
shop.  This  course,  which  grants  four 
credits,  will  give  special  attention  to 
the  skills  in  teaching,  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  children,  and  to  the 
teaching-learning  processes  which  are 
an  integral  part  of  elementary  edu¬ 
cation. 

At  least  30  credits  in  education  are 
required  for  standard  certification  in 
elementary  teaching.  After  complet¬ 
ing  these  two  workshops,  20  more 
credits  must  be  taken  in  the  part-time 
and  extension  divisions  of  the  col¬ 
leges  in  the  areas  of  child  psychology, 
reading,  health,  music,  physical  edu¬ 
cation,  social  studies,  children’s  liter¬ 
ature,  art,  arithmetic,  and  science. 

Tuition  for  the  six-credits  of  study 
is  $69.00  for  New  Jersey  residents 
and  $8 1 .00  for  out-of-staters.  Dormi¬ 
tories  and  meals  at  three  of  the  col¬ 
leges,  Glassboro  STC,  Montclair  STC 
and  Trenton  STC,  cost  $14.50  per 
week  or  $87.00  for  the  six-week 
course  period. 

Montclair  STC  Workshop  To 
Focus  on  Citizenship  Education 

Citizenship  will  be  the  focus  of  a 
special  workshop  being  presented  at 
Montclair  STC  during  its  regular 
summer  session,  June  30  to  August 
8.  The  two-credit  program  will  study 
what  has  been  done  in  some  of  the 
many  projects  in  citizenship  educa¬ 
tion  throughout  the  country.  Consult¬ 
ants  will  be  invited  in  as  needed  and 
each  participant  will  work  on  actual 
plans  for  carrying  out  such  educa¬ 
tion  in  his  classroom. 


Westminster  College  Gives 
Emphasis  to  Choir  Conducting 

Dr.  John  Finley  Williamson,  co¬ 
founder  and  president  of  Westmin¬ 
ster  Choir  College,  will  hold  his  Mas¬ 
ter  Classes  on  the  college’s  Princeton 
campus  this  summer  from  June  22  to 
July  13.  Music  teachers  may  enroll 
in  the  “professional  school”  for  vocal 
methods,  conducting,  model  choir, 
or  laboratory  class  courses. 

The  college  conducts  a  vocal  and 
instrumental  camp  for  young  people 
of  high  school  and  junior  college  age, 
which  serves  as  a  laboratory  class 
and  choir  for  the  professional  school 
Teachers  may  also  arrange  for  pri¬ 
vate  voice  or  organ  lessons  with  the 
college’s  staff. 

Rider  Puts  Emphasis 
On  Business  Subjects 

Rider  College  concentrates  on  busi¬ 
ness  education  subjects  for  its  sum¬ 
mer  session  program.  Three  courses 
will  be  held  during  the  day  and  five 
will  be  offered  during  the  evening 
hours. 

From  Monday  through  Thursday, 
beginning  June  9  and  ending  August 
4,  prospective  business  education 
teachers  may  take  “Principles  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education,”  “Materials  and 
Methods  of  Jr.  Business  Training,” 
or  “Business  Training  and  Office 
Practice.”  On  Monday  and  Wednes¬ 
day  evenings  from  June  8  through 
August  4,  commercial  subjects  spe¬ 
cialists  may  take  “Materials  and 
Methods  in  Accounting  Subjects.” 
■‘Materials  and  Methods  in  Secre- 
arial  Subjects,”  “Introduction  to 
Teaching,”  “Educational  Tests  and 
Measurements,"  or  “Materials  and 
Methods  in  Junior  Business  Train¬ 
ing.” 
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Left: 

AIR  CONDITIONING  in  recently  built 
libraries  has  made  them  the  favorite 
haunts  for  summer  students.  New  libraries 
at  Rutgers,  Paterson  STC,  and  Glassboro 
STC  ore  completely  air  conditioned. 

Right: 

VACATIONS  IN  THEMSELVES,  summer 
sessions  keep  up  a  steady  stream  of 
social  activities  after  study  hours.  Picnics, 
dances,  swimming  parties  bring  fun,  re¬ 
laxation,  and  many  new  friends. 


iTrenton  STC  Digs  into 
3  Need  for  Conservation 

‘i®’  The  natural  resources  of  New  Jer- 
|<y  will  come  under  the  scrutinizing 
eyes  of  New  Jersey  elementary  and 
secondary  teachers  who  are  part  of 
ihc  Conservation  Education  Work- 
\hop  at  Trenton  STC.  For  16  full 
|days,  from  July  7  to  25,  the  group 
*rill  engage  in  practical  experiences 
to  learn  desirable  conservation  prac- 
tices.  There  will  be  several  all-day 
trips  in  the  college  bus,  plus  one  two- 
^8®’  Jay  visit  to  South  Jersey,  and  several 
class  ji^ort  trips  to  nearby  points.  Classes 
on  the  campus  will  be  devoted  to 
illustrated  lectures  by  cooperating 
I  the  ispecialists;  motion  pictures,  and  dis- 
I  :ussions. 

1  Workshop  members  will  be  as- 
ugned  rooms  in  one  section  of  a 
Jormitory,  to  facilitate  fellowship,  the 
ixchange  of  ideas,  and  social  activ¬ 
ities  by  the  group.  Dr.  Victor  L. 
busi-  Crowell,  director  of  the  workshop, 
announces  that  scholarships  will  be 
provided  by  some  cooperating  organ¬ 
izations  as  long  as  they  are  available. 
They  will  be  awarded  in  the  order  in 
which  he  receives  applications,  and 
[may  be  used  toward  payment  of  tui¬ 
tion  or  charges  for  room  and  board. 


Seton  Hall  University  Gives  Wide 

Variety  of  Summer  Courses 

Seton  Hall  University  offers  a 
broad  program  of  summer  study  for 
a  wide  variety  of  students.  Courses 
are  planned  for  those  who  are  study¬ 
ing  to  attain  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  or  Master  of  Arts.  Courses 
for  certification  are  given  in  elemen¬ 
tary  education,  secondary  education, 
school  administration  and  supervi¬ 
sion,  and  education  for  teaching  han¬ 
dicapped  children. 

A  clinical  workshop  course  in 
reading  disabilities  will  be  given. 
Work  with  children  who  have  read¬ 
ing  problems  will  be  an  integral  part 
of  the  program. 

The  Seton  Hall  summer  session 
begins  June  30  and  closes  August  8. 
Some  courses  are  offered  during  terms 
of  three  weeks  and  some  for  the  full 
six.  Most  courses  are  given  at  the 
South  Orange  campus,  although  a 
limited  number  will  be  offered  at  the 
Newark  and  Paterson  Divisions. 
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Chemisfry,  Physics,  and  Math 
Courses  Included  at  NCE 

Teachers  looking  for  additional 
course  work  in  chemistry,  physics, 
and  mathematics  will  find  a  number 
of  such  subjects  being  offered  in  the 
evening  undergraduate  summer  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Newark  College  of  Engi¬ 
neering.  The  college's  part-time 
division  continues  through  the  sum¬ 
mer,  and  science  teachers  may  study 
there  along  with  the  regular  engineer¬ 
ing  students.  Classes  meet  two  or 
three  nights  a  week  after  6:00  p.m. 
I  Dates  for  the  NCE  summer  session 
are  June  16  to  August  28. 


Paterson  STC  Offers  Courses 
At  Sussex  Center  in  Sparta 
The  Sparta  School  will  bring  sum¬ 
mer  school  up  to  the  teachers  in  the 
northern  sector  of  the  State.  Paterson 
STC  will  extend  its  services  to  this 
Sussex  County  Center  by  offering  six 
courses  during  its  first  summer  term 
Dates  for  the  courses  are  June  30- 
July  19. 


Left: 

NO  EFFORT  i$  spared  to  make  summer 
session  activities  as  complete  as  during 
the  regular  college  year.  Students  find 
theater-going  a  special  treat,  with  the 
colleges  arranging  for  tickets  and  trans¬ 
portation  to  the  many  famous  summer 
showploces  in  the  New  Jersey  vicinity. 
Right: 

PLAY  SCHOOLS  and  demonstration 
classes  ore  run  at  most  summer  sessions 
to  give  teachers  a  chance  to  observe 
young  people  and  work  with  them  in 
connection  with  their  course  work. 


Circus 


Stress  on  Human  Relations 

Long  List  of  Workshops  Scheduled  at  Rutgers 


Intergroup  relations  and  social 
work  will  be  the  leading  topics 
among  a  dozen  workshops  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  Rutgers  University  New 
Brunswick  campus.  In  the  held  of 
human  relations,  in  which  Rutgers 
has  pioneered  with  workshop  pro¬ 
grams,  there  will  be  offered  “Com¬ 
munity  Leadership  in  Intergroup 
Relations”  from  July  13  to  19; 
“Modem  Trends  in  Intergroup  Re¬ 


lations”  from  July  20  to  26;  and  a 
“Workshop  in  Human  Relations 
Education”  from  July  1  to  August  8. 

In  the  area  of  social  work,  Rutgers 
will  give  “Social  Work  as  a  Collabo¬ 
rative  Process”  from  July  2  to  11, 
and  “Program  Planning  in  Social 
Welfare”  from  July  14  to  25.  Some 
of  these  workshops  will  be  given 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education’s  Division 


SUMMER  SESSION 

NEW  JERSEY  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

AT 

PATERSON 

FULL  SESSION 
June  30  —  August  8 

First  Term:  June  30-JuIy  19  Second  Term:  July  21-Au|^st  8 

Registration  —  June  27 
Classes  meet  Saturdays,  July  12,  19,  26 

•  Undergraduate  Professional  Courses  for  Elementary  Certification 

•  Special  Seminar  in  Elementary  Education  for  College  Graduates 

•  General  and  Professional  Courses  Leading  to  a  B.  S.  Degree  in 
Education 

•  Graduate  Courses  Leading  to  a  Master’s  Degree  in 

Elementary  Education 

Elementary  School  Administration  and  Supervision 
Play  School  for  Children  of  Summer  School  Students 

Lakeland  Summer  Session 
June  30  —  July  19 

.Six  professional  courses  will  be  offered  at  the 
public  school  in  Sparta.  New  Jersey 


Request  a  summer  school  announcement  from  Director  of  Summer 
Session,  N.  J.  State  Teachers  College,  P.  0.  Box  2259.  Paterson  22.  N.  J. 


against  Discrimination  and  the  p|.j^ 
Rutgers’  Graduate  School  of  Socia>  • 
Work. 

The  annual  Mathematics  lnstitute| 
will  be  given  as  two  separate  work-l 
shopis  this  year.  From  June  29  to 
July  9  the  usual  short  concentrated; 
program  will  be  held.  Aid  from  thej 
National  Science  Foundation  hasi 
made  it  possible  this  year  to  offer  an 
alternate  extended  Institute  from 
June  29  to  August  8.  These  work¬ 
shops  are  presented  in  conjunction 
with  the  Association  of  Mathematics 
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Teachers  of  New  Jersey.  Dr.  Emory, 
P.  Starke,  chairman  of  the  Univer¬ 


sity’s  department  of  mathematics  willj 
be  the  director  of  the  Institute. 
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Dr.  Bennett  M.  Rich,  director  of  The 
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the  Rutgers’  Bureau  of  Government 
Research  will  head  the  aimual  two- 
week  Government  Institute.  This 
program,  which  studies  all  aspects 
of  State  government,  meets  daily  in 
Trenton  using  the  State  House,  State 
offices.  State  Library  and  Museum 
for  its  classrooms  and  a  score  of  state  H 
officials  as  instructors.  The  Institute 
runs  from  June  30  to  July  14. 
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One  of  the  most  popular  features 
in  Rutgers’  list  of  special  courses  will  j^r; 
again  be  the  “do-it-yourself’  creative  yen 
workshops  in  art.  Mrs.  Marion  Q.  njn 
Dix,  supervisor  of  art  education  in  unt 
Elizabeth,  will  again  be  the  instruc 
tor.  The  “Workshop  in  Creative  Art 
Education,  I”  meets  July  1  to  19 
and  “Workshop  in  Creative  Art  Edu 
cation,  H”  meets  July  21  to 
August  8. 

In  the  held  of  elementary  educa 
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tion,  the  School  of  Education  will'  ijit 


offer  an  “Integrated  Workshop  in 
Elementary  Education”  from  July  1 
to  August  8  and  a  “Workshop  for 
Elementary  School  Principals”  from 
July  17  to  18.  Professor  Eleanor  G 
Delaney  will  lead  the  first  and 
Professor  Milton  H.  Stinehauer,  the 
latter. 
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School  lunch  supervisors  will  be 
offered  two  spiecial  training  sessions 
at  Rutgers.  Three  “Workshops  in 
Quantity  Food  Preparation  for  &hool 
Lunch  Personnel”  will  be  given.  Part 
one  for  beginning  students  is  given 
June  23  to  27  and  part  two  for  be¬ 
ginning  students  from  June  30  to 
to  July  5.  Advanced  students  will 
attend  July  7  to  11.  A  second  work¬ 
shop  in  “Supervision  of  School  Lunch 
Programs”  will  be  held  June  30  to 
July  13. 
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Driver  Education  Courses  To  Be 
At  Trenton  and  Montclair  STC's 
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Driver  Education  courses  will  be 
operating  at  both  Montclair  STC  and 
Trenton  STC  this  summer.  Montclair 
will  give  the  course  twice,  both  be¬ 
fore  the  regular  summer  session, 
June  23  —  July  3,  and  after  the  sum¬ 
mer  school,  August  1 1  —  22.  Tren¬ 
ton  will  offer  a  pre-session  course, 
June  17  —  28.  The  program  is  given 
in  cooperation  with  the  American 
Automobile  Association,  the  N.  J. 
Safety  Council,  the  N.  J.  Division  of 
Motor  Vehicles,  and  the  N.  J.  State 
Police. 
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The  Pay  Envelope  .  .  . 

Average  classroom  teacher  salary 
this  year  is  $4,520,  the  National  Ed¬ 
ucation  Association  has  reported. 
This  is  an  increase  of  7.1  percent 
over  last  year. 


H.  S.  Chemistry  Teachers 
To  Study  at  Princeton 
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A  Summer  Institute  for  Secondary 
School  Chemistry  Teachers  in  New 
Jersey  will  be  held  at  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity  for  the  six-week  period  begin¬ 
ning  next  June  30  and  continuing 
until  August  8. 

The  instructional  program,  staff 
and  facilities  will  be  provided  by  the 
University  without  charge.  Fellow¬ 
ships  for  the  40  participants  will  in¬ 
clude,  in  addition  to  free  tuition,  a 
stipend  of  $665,  each,  to  cover  all 
other  expenses  of  the  members.  The 
latter  sum  will  be  provided  through 
the  Office  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Commissioner  of  Education  by  The 
Camille  and  Henry  Dreyfuss  Founda¬ 
tion,  established  by  Dr.  Camille 
Dreyfuss,  distinguished  chemist  and 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Cela- 
nese  Corjxsration. 

The  purposes  of  the  Institute  are 
to  provide  the  participants  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  enhance  their  knowledge  of 
the  subject  they  are  teaching,  to  gain 
further  first-hand  information  of 
newly  developed  techniques  in  the 
laboratory,  and  to  discuss  new  lines 
of  scientific  thought  with  men  en¬ 
gaged  in  pushing  back  the  frontiers 
of  chemical  knowledge. 

These  objectives  will  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  having  six  outstanding 
teachers  of  chemistry  each  give  a 
series  of  lectures.  Discussion  periods 
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with  each  lecturer  will  be  provided  to 
consider  further  the  material  pre¬ 
sented.  In  addition,  a  guest  lecturer 
will  conduct  a  seminar  each  week  in 
some  related  field  of  science.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  to  work  in  the  laboratory  will 


be  given  three  or  four  afternoons  a 
week.  Most  of  this  laboratory  work 
will  be  performed  individually,  but 
some  laboratory  periods  will  be  re¬ 
served  for  group  experiments  and 
demonstrations. 


The  Trenton  Teachers  College 
Summer  Session  can  help  you: 

•  Complete  requirements  for  B.S.  degree. 

•  Begin  Master’s  degree  for  teaching  in  elementary  ed¬ 
ucation,  deaf  or  hard  of  hearing,  mentally  retarded, 
and  music  education. 

•  Secure  required  courses  for  elementary  and  secondary 
state  certification  (especially  for  liberal  arts  college 
graduates). 

•  Acquire  additional  "major"  to  broaden  certification. 

•  Take  "refresher"  courses  to  return  to  teaching. 

•  Obtain  professional  preparation  for  teaching. 

•  Observe  instruction  in  elementary  and  secondary  dem¬ 
onstration  classes. 

Summer  Session  June  30  —  August  8 

Special  Workshops 

•  Library  Science  •  Driver  Education  &  Training 

June  30 — July  18  June  16 — 27 

•  Mental  Retardation  •  Conservation  Education 

(at  Johnstone  Training  Center)  July  7 — 25 

June  30— July  18 

July  21 — Aug.  8 

Course  Areas 


•  Elementary  Education 

•  Secondary  Education 

•  Philosophy  of  Education 

•  School  Law 

•  Audio-Visual 

•  Psychology 

•  Mentally  Retarded 


•  World  History 

•  Sociology 

•  World  Literature 

•  Art 

•  Music  Education 

•  Speech  Education 

•  Biology 


•  Chemistry 

•  Anatomy  &  Physiology 

•  Mathematics 

•  Mental  Hygiene 

•  Community  Health 

•  Industrial  Arts 

•  English 


For  further  information  write 
Director  of  the  Summer  Session 


Trenton  State  Teachers  College 


Trenton  5,  N.  J. 
TUxede  2-1  tSS 
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Montclair  STC  To  Build  House  for 
Home  Economics  Demonstration 

A  house  to  demonstrate  home 
economics  practices  will  soon  be 
erected  on  the  campus  of  Montclair 
STC.  The  laboratory  home  will  be 
used  by  students  majoring  in  the 
subject  to  gain  additional  practice  in 
home  management  and  demonstra¬ 
tion  techniques. 

Funds  for  the  new  building  have 
been  voted  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  from  the  college  construc¬ 
tion  account  originally  authorized  by 
the  1951  college  bond  issue. 


Concentrates  on  Faculty  Problems 

NJEA  Committee  on  Higher  Education  Organizes 


In  recognition  of  the  rapid  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  state  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sity  in  New  Jersey,  NJEA  has  formed 
a  Committee  on  Higher  Education. 
At  its  first  meeting,  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Stanton  Langworthy  of 
Glassboro  STC,  the  Committee  agreed 
to  investigate  the  various  professional 
organization  problems  faced  by  fac¬ 
ulty  members  in  the  public  higher 
education  associations.  In  future 


meetings,  the  Committee  will  concen¬ 
trate  on  such  faculty  problems  as 
salaries,  pensions,  building  facilities, 
tenure,  legal  aid,  publications,  con¬ 
ventions  and  organizations.  The 
Committee  also  reviewed  proposed 
legislation  that  would  affect  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  college  staff  members  and  also 
the  proposed  appropriation  for  be¬ 
ginning  the  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion’s  college  expansion  program. 
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WESLEYAN 

GRADUATE  SUMMER  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS 


EARN  THIS  UNIQUE  DEGREE: 


Master  of  Arts  in  Liberal  Studies 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Liberal  Studies — established  by  Wesleyan 
UnWersity  in  1953 — it  designed  especially  for  men  and  women  teachers  who  are 
ambitious  for  personal  and  professional  growth — teachers  who  want  to  fit  them¬ 
selves  more  fully  for  the  new  opportunities  in  American  Education.  The  program  of 
30  hours  permits  work  in  two  or  more  related  subjects  and  may  include  intro¬ 
ductory  courses  in  subjects  not  previously  studied.  Courses  in  Education  are 
not  required. 

Small  classes  are  taught  by  a  distinguished  faculty.  Each  student  is  treated 
as  an  individual. 

The  major  fields  in  which  the  M.A.L.S.  degree  is  offered 
include  ART,  BEHAVIORAL  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE,  MATH- 
EMATICii,  NATURAL  SCIENCE  and  SOCIAI.  SCIENCE.  An 
Inter-Fielo  major  is  also  offered.  The  extensive  curriculum  includes 
American  Literature,  Anthropology,  Art,  Astronomy,  Biology,  Chemistry, 
Classics,  Economics,  English  Literature,  European  Literature,  Geology, 
Government,  History,  Mathematics,  Philosophy,  Physics,  Psychology  and 
interdepartmental  courses. 

The  Certificate  of  Advanced  Study  is  awarded  upon  satisfactory  comple¬ 
tion  of  30  hours  beyond  the  Master’s  degree. 

C.ultural,  Recreation  Program:  Enjoy  art,  music,  tennis,  swimming,  square 
dancing,  tours — or  just  relax  on  the  beautiful  campus  in  the  Connecticut  hills. 

CLASSES— JULY  2  TO  AUGUST  12,  1958 


.  .  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY  FOR  CATALOG  •  • 


J.  S.  Daltry,  Director 
Summer  School  for  Teachers 
Box  39,  Wesleyan  Station 
Middletown,  Connecticut 

Please  send  me  the  catalog  of  Wesleyan's 
1958  Graduate  Summer  School  for  Teachers. 

Name  . 


1  Address 


Members  on  the  committee  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  Dr.  Langworthy  are  Dr 
Velma  D.  Hayden,  Trenton  STC;  Dr. 
William  Hazell,  Newark  College  of 
Engineering;  Dr.  John  Hutchinson, 
Union  STC;  Dr.  John  Reckzeh,  Jer¬ 
sey  City  STC;  Dr.  Horace  Sheppard. 
Montclair  STC;  Dr.  Kenneth  White. 
Paterson  STC;  and  Dr.  Henry  Wink¬ 
ler,  Rutgers  University. 

Author  Revises  Text  .  .  . 

Helen  M.  Carpenter  of  the  Tren 
ton  STC  social  studies  faculty  is  one 
of  the  authors  of  the  newly-revised 
“Building  Our  America,”  one  of  the 
volumes  in  the  Scribner  Social 
Studies  Series.  Other  authors  are 
Clyde  B.  Moore,  Fred  B.  Painter, 
and  Gertrude  M.  Lewis.  The  new 
edition  of  “Building  Our  America’ 
is  attractively  illustrated  in  color. 

Four  Workshops  on  Retarded 
To  Be  of  Johnstone  Center 
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Trenton  STC  will  offer  four  work- 1 
shops  in  the  teaching  of  the  mentally  ' 
retarded  at  the  Edward  R.  Johnstone  | 
Training  and  Research  Center.  Two  ' 
will  be  given  June  30  to  July  18,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  two  more  from  July  21  to 
August  8. 

Teachers  engaged  in  study  at  this 
State  school  near  Bordentown  will 
have  full  access  to  the  institution’s 
demonstration  school  and  research  , 
staff.  About  400  adolescent  boys  and 
girls  live  and  are  trained  at  the  cen¬ 
ter.  It  is  one  of  the  first  in  the  nation 
to  provide  training,  research,  and 
study  of  mentally  retarded  children 
all  in  one  facility. 

Teachers  taking  the  workshops 
must  register  through  Trenton  STC, 
and  may  start  a  complete  program  of 
study  in  the  area  of  the  mentally 
retarded,  which  leads  to  a  Master’s 
degree  in  the  field. 
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bsex  Elementary  Principals 
Confer  on  "Creative  Challenge" 

The  Essex  County  Elementary 
School  Principals  Association  held  a 
conference  on  “The  Challenge  of  Our 
Creative  Children,”  on  March  15. 
Meeting  in  .  the  Pleasantdale  School, 
West  Orange,  the  elementary  school 
heads  heard  Dr.  Robert  S.  Fleming 
of  New  York  University  give  the  key¬ 
note  address.  The  all-day  conference 
concluded  with  an  analysis  by  Dr. 
Leland  Jacobs  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University. 


in  ad-  MCE  —  Industry's  Partner 


man  and  to  my  community  without 
thought  of  material  recompense  such 
service  as  will  be  for  the  greatest 
public  good.” 

Newark  College  of  Engineering 
belongs  to  the  people  of  New  Jersey. 
It  is  an  institution,  moreover,  of 
which  we  can  all  be  .piroud.  How  suc¬ 
cessfully  it  continues  to  serve  the 
people  will  depend  in  large  measure 
on  how  adequately  it  can  grow  to 
meet  the  pressing  needs  of  today  and 
the  intricate  demands  of  tomorrow. 
It  is  my  personal  wish  that  all  New 
Jersey  citizens  will  come  to  us  with 
questions,  will  probe  as  deeply  as 
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I  college  is  to  meet  its  obligations  for 
larger  enrollments  in  the  immediate 
future. 

Specifically,  the  plan  calls  for  pur¬ 
chase  of  land;  expanded  classroom 
facilities  and  buildings  (drafting 
rooms,  laboratories,  student  center, 
^mnasium  and  physical  education 
facilities);  and  remodeling  of  present 
buildings  to  enlarge  the  library  and 
mme  laboratories. 

In  the  Service  of  Humanity 
As  to  justification,  there  is  first,  of 
course,  the  obvious  need  faced  by 
the  whole  nation  for  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  scientifically  trained 
men  and  women  to  match  the  threat 
•)f  Russian  domination. 

Second  is  the  inescapable  fact  that 
inless  NCE,  along  with  our  other 
New  Jersey  colleges,  does  expand, 
thousands  of  eager,  able  young  stu¬ 
dents  will  by  1965  have  no  place  to 
go. 

'  Third  is  that  industry,  right  now, 
i  I  firmly  believe,  is  on  the  threshold 
of  one  of  the  greatest  expansion  pe¬ 
riods  in  its  history,  due  not  solely  to 
the  requirements  of  defense,  but  also, 
and  primarily,  to  the  long-range  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  very  rapidly  growing 
population.  Industry's  need  for 
trained  engineers  is  sure  to  grow  tre¬ 
mendously. 

And  finally — more  than  ever  in 
the  years  to  come — city,  state  and 
nation  will  have  use  for  the  disci¬ 
plined,  dedicated  minds  and  hearts  of 
our  NCE  graduates,  whose  Engineers 
Oath,  written  by  Dr.  Cullimore  and 
administered  at  each  successive  com¬ 
mencement,  states,  among  other 
things,  that  as  an  engineer  “I  believe, 
nentally }  ®  common  with  all  men,  that  I 
blaster’s  I  should  interest  myself  in  the  service 
of  humanity,  and  render  to  my  fellow 
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possible  into  the  mechanics  and  phi¬ 
losophy  of  our  institution,  will  visit 
the  college  in  person — to  the  end 
that  they  may  come  to  believe,  as  we 
believe,  that  NCE  must  grow  in  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  public. 

Certainly,  nothing  can  contribute 
more  definitely  to  right  directions  into 
the  great  new  age  that  is  dawning 
than  a  sound  and  growing  educa¬ 
tional  structure  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion.  As  an  integral  part  of  our  New 
Jersey  system,  NCE  must  develop 
with  other  State  facilities  to  meet  the 
rising  challenge  we  all  are  facing 
together. 


1958  RUTGERS 
SUMMER  SESSION 

Graduate  Programs  for  Teachers 

Foreign  Languages:  French,  German,  Spanish 

Geography  (Earth  Science)  especially  for  Science  and 
Social  Science  Teachers 

English,  History,  Mathematics,  and  Political  Science 
Graduate  Courses  In  Professional  Education 


Workshops 

3  Workshops  In  Human  Relations  Education 

2  Workshops  In  Creative  Art  Education 

Graduate  and  Integrated  Elementary  Education  Workshop 

Workshop  for  Elementary  Principals 

Home  Economics  Education  Workshop 

Mathematics  Institutes  (10-day  and  6-week) 

Music  Education  and  Applied  Music  Workshop 
.  .  .  and  the  8th  Annual  Government  Institute  in  Trenton 

For  Furthor  Information 
Director  of  the  Summer  Seuion 
Rutgers  •  The  State  University 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 
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VERMONT 

exceptional  sessions  of  intellectual 
refreshment  for  teachers,  graduate 
students,  high  school  graduates  and 
others  who  seek 

•  PERSONAL  ADVANCEMENT 

•  SATISFYING  STUDY 

•  VACATIONLAND  LIVING 

More  than  one  hundred  courses  in 
arts,  sciences,  education,  languages. 
Special  conferences,  institutes.  Many 
distinguished  visiting  faculty. 

Sii-wcck  ScMioD  July  l-AuguM  ( 

Eight-week  Seeeion  June  23-Auguet  15 

Three-week  progranu  begin  July  1,  July  21 

For  courae  and othtr  informalion,  addrtn: 

The  Director 

1958  SUMMER  SESSION 

UNIVERSITY  of  VERMONT 

BURLINGTON  VERMONT 
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No  matter  when  you  come,  Atlantic  City  is 
always  ready  (or  you  with  the  greatest 
array  of  seashore  attractions . . .  the  famous 
Boardwalk  with  its  shops  and  shows  and 
ocean  piers  .  .  decks  for  lazing  in  the 
sun  .  .  .  the  brilliant  beach  and  sparkling 
surf  .  .  .  sports  of  oil  sorts  .  .  .  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  fine  hotels  ond  motels  to  fit 
your  budget. 


for  Complete  Information,  Write 
Dept.  T-7,  Convention  Hall, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


Urges  Early  Professionalism 

Jersey  City  STC  Host  to  NJSEA  Members 
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The  campus  of  Jersey  City  STC 
was  the  meeting  ground  of  250  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  New  Jersey  Student  Edu¬ 
cation  Asscx:iation  on  March  1.  The 
NJSEA,  with  chapters  on  each  of  the 
New  Jersey  college  campuses,  is  a 
professional  service  organization  of 
prospective  teachers. 

Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hipp,  NJEA 
Executive  Secretary,  keynoted  the 
conference  with  “A  Professional  Stu¬ 
dent — A  Professional  Teacher.”  He 
called  upon  the  students  to  feel  ma¬ 
ture  professionally  by  becoming  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  profession’s  programs, 
goals,  and  issues  and  becoming  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  profession’s  member¬ 
ship.  He  particularly  urged  them  to 
learn  about  State  le^slation,  school 
budgets  and  bond  issues  and  other 
matters  of  school  finance.  He  said 
they  would  be  welcome  at  profes¬ 
sional  meetings  and  particularly 
asked  that  they  attend  board  of  edu- 


Secondary  Teachers 
To  Meet  on  May  3 

The  New  Jersey  Secondary  School 
Teachers  Association  will  hold  its 
37th  annual  spring  conference  at 
Rutgers  University  on  Saturday,  May 
3.  Departing  from  previous  years’ 
procedures,  the  conference  program 
will  present,  not  a  speaker,  but  10 
”What-Can-We-Do”  round  tables. 
Table  chairmen  and  consultants  for 
the  10  discussions  will  be  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  various  NJEA  Affili¬ 
ated  Groups  participating  in  the  all¬ 
day  conference. 

Individual  meetings  of  many  of  the 
NJEA  Affiliated  Groups  will  begin 
at  11:30  a.m.  These  are  the  regular 
spring  meetings  for  most  of  these 
organizations. 

Members  of  the  Secondary 
Teachers  Association  have  been  sent 
registration  forms.  Other  teachers  in¬ 
terested  in  the  conference  may  regis¬ 
ter  in  advance  by  sending  $1.00 
dues  for  membership  or  registration 
with  their  choice  of  round  table  topic 
to  Mr.  Lester  D.  Beers,  1035  Kenyon 
Ave.,  Plainfield,  N.  J.  There  will  also 
be  registration  at  the  door. 


cation,  PTA,  and  local  teacher  as¬ 
sociation  meetings  when  they  are 
doing  their  student  teaching. 

Charles  Yeamans,  a  student  at 
Montclair  State  Teachers  College  and 
president  of  NJSEA,  presided.  Theif"P 
conference  chairman  was  Mrs.  Madia 
Patruno  of  Jersey  City  STC. 
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Bergen  County  Education  Assn. 

Is  Host  to  1 50  Future  Teachers 
Over  150  members  of  future 
teachers  clubs  and  their  sponsors  at¬ 
tended  a  Future  Teachers  of  America 
Conference  sponsored  by  the  Bergen 
County  Education  Association  on 
March  13.  The  future  members  for 
the  profession  were  guests  of  Bergen 
teachers  for  a  dinner  served  by  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  Bergen  County  Voca¬ 
tional  and  Technical  H.  S. 
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Pennington  Teacher  Writes 
Books  on  New  Jersey  and  Lincoln 

A  Pennington  teacher,  whose  main 
interest  centers  on  history,  has  re¬ 
cently  had — not  one — but  two  books 
published  on  her  favorite  subjects. 
Margaret  J.  O’Connell  is  the  author 
of  “Jersey’s  Story”  and  “Lincoln 
Lives.”  Both  are  the  results  of  her 
own  extensive  research. 

“Jersey’s  Story”  began  as  a  Mas¬ 
ter’s  thesis,  when  Miss  O’Connell  was 
earning  this  degree  at  Trenton  STC. 
“Not  much  has  been  done  about 
teaching  our  State’s  history,”  Miss''’°*l* 
O’Connell  said,  “and  yet  there  is  so 
much  history  connected  with  it.”  She 
decided  to  revamp  her  thesis  into  a 
book.  Weekends  for  a  year  were 
spent  in  search  of  historical  data 
The  resulting  book,  published  by 
Lyons  and  Carnahan,  is  being  of 
fered  for  use  as  a  school  textbook. 

Miss  O’Connell’s  second  book 
“Lincoln  Lives,”  recalls  her  visits  to 
every  historical  location  associated 
with  the  1 6th  President  of  the  United 
States.  Her  travels  took  her  to  Hing- 
ham  and  North  Scituate,  Mass.,  In¬ 
diana,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Illinois, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
and  Washington,  D.  C.  The  book 
was  published  by  Vantage  Press. 

Miss  O’Connell  is  a  past-presideni 
of  the  Hopewell  Twp.  Education  As¬ 
sociation. 
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iReading  Teachers 
|To  Meet  at  Union  STC 

>er  as- 

:y  are  Reading  Teach¬ 

ers  Association  is  sponsoring  a 
ent  ai  conference  on  reading  on 

e  Saturday,  April  26,  at  the  new 
i  Thei^P'^s  Union  STC.  The  con- 
Madia  begin  at  10:00  a.  m.  and 

till  conclude  by  2:30  p.  m. 

There  will  be  three  morning 
workshops  following  a  business  meet- 
^ssn.  ling  of  the  organization.  The  work¬ 
ers  i^ps  will  concern  themselves  with: 
future  1-  “Reading  Formulae”  —  How 
:ors  at-  reading  difficulty  levels  are 
kmerica  established. 

Bergen  2.  “College  Course  Titles  and 
on  on  Content  in  Reading” 
ers  for  3.  “Research  in  Reading”  (a 
Bergen  panel) — What  have  we  dis- 
by  stu-i  covered  and  how  can  it  be  ap- 
Voca-  plied? 

immediately  following  the  work¬ 
shops,  Dr.  Arthur  Gates  of  Teach- 
j  n  College,  Columbia  University, 
incoln  address  the  group  on  the  sub- 

.  lect  “Correction  of  Reading  Dis- 
se  mam  '7,.^  „  ® 

has  re 

)  books  afternoon  there  will  be 

ubiects  demonstratrations: 
author  *•  Elementary  level  —  Teaching 
Lincoln  visual  memory  and  discrimina- 
of  her 

2.  Junior  High  level — Teaching 
a  Mas-'  comprehension  skills 
lellwas  High  level — Speed 

n  STC  reading  according  to  purpose. 

about  ^  luncheon  will  be  served  at  the 
”  Miss *  nominal  fee. 
re  is  so  Registration  is  free  and  should 
it.”  She  ^  made  before  April  1 5  through 
I  into  a  Erma  Page,  Battle  Hill  School, 
;r  were  Union,  N.  J. 
il  data.  _ 

ing  of-  Kappa  Gamma  Society 
xtbook.  Meeting  in  Atlantic  City 
i  book  The  annual  convention  of  the 
visits  to  %ha  Zeta  State  chapter  of  the  Delta 
sociated  kappa  Gamma  Society  will  be  held 
United  ■»  the  Ambassador  Hotel  in  Atlantic 
o  Hing-  City  on  April  19  and  20.  The  New 
iss.,  In-  lerscy  members  of  this  honorary 
Illinois,  Mrority  will  hear  speeches  by  Mary 
w  York.  Harbage,  editor  of  the  “Explorer,”  a 
le  book  new  publication  of  scholastic  maga- 
ress.  tines;  Dr.  Qara  E.  Cockerille,  as- 
iresident  superintendent  of  schools  in 

tion  As-  Armstrong  County,  Pa.  and  Elma  V. 
S  Hope,  of  Coatesville,  Pa. 


Come  to  Syracuse  University  Summer  Session 

For  an  intensive  anil  extensive  curriculum  taught  by 
outstanding  visiting  and  resident  faculty 

For  a  traditionally  fine  array  of  workshops  and 
conferences 

For  a  wealth  of  cultural  opportunities 

For  spectacular  and  interesting  vacational  resources 


6  weeks  session:  June  30  —  August  8 
,3  weeks  session:  August  11  —  September  12 

For  specific  information  on  programs  in  these  areas:  religion,  radio 
and  television,  science,  fine  arts,  education,  journalism,  political 
science,  conservation  or  any  other  write  to  the  Syracuse  University 
Division  of  Summer  Sessions,  Box  10,  805  S.  Oouse  Avenue. 
Syracuse  10,  New  York. 


SAFE  WAY 
TO  CARRY  MONEY 

FIRST  NATIONAL  CITY  BANK 

TRAVELERS  CHECKS 

FULL  REFUND  IF  LOST  OR  STOLEN 


YOUR  SIGNATURE  IS  YOUR  SAFEGUARD 
BUY  THEM  AT  YOUR  BANK 
GOOD  AS  CASH  ANYWHERE,  ANYTIME 

BACHL  'H(  fmsi  ‘.A’lONAl  Cilt  01  M  A  VCK*'  "WIVH'K  fiOlKAI  DIYOSII  IN'^UhANCt  CORCOFAI'I.N 
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Salary  Increases 

(continued  from  page  360) 

ing  will  receive  $4,300  while  those 
at  the  six-year  level  maximum  are 
to  receive  $8,300.  Increments  will 
be  $200  except  for  two  $400  in¬ 
crements  at  the  third  and  fourth 
steps.  All  teachers  will  be  adjusted 
to  their  proper  places  on  this  new 
guide  by  1959-60. 

Ewes  Fells,  Essex  Co. 

A  $200  increase  in  minimums  and 
maximums  will  provide  a  new  guide 
which  starts  at  $4,200  on  the  four- 


year  level  and  proceeds  in  $250  and 
$200  increments  to  a  six-year  level 
maximum  of  $8,200.  All  teachers 
will  be  fully  adjusted  to  the  new 
guide  next  fall. 

Montclair,  Essex  Co. 

All  teachers  will  be  fully  adjusted 
next  fall  to  a  new  guide,  which  be¬ 
gins  at  $4,300  for  those  with  four- 
years’  training  and  moves  up  to  a 
six-year  level  maximum  of  $8,200. 
Increments  are  mostly  $200. 
Roseland,  Essex  Co. 

A  new  guide  has  a  four-year  level 
minimum  of  $4,000  and  a  six-year 


symbol  of  security 

Over  the  years,  the  Rock  of  Gibralter  has  come  to  sym¬ 
bolize  the  strength  and  security  which  the  Prudential 
Insurance  Company  of  America  provides  for  its  more 
than  33  million  policyholders.  The  Rock  has  become 
one  of  the  best-known  trademarks  in  the  world. 

A  few  months  ago,  the  Prudential  was  chosen  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  plan  of  Croup  Life  Insurance  for  the  50,000  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Teachers  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund. 
Teachers  who  were  members  on  or  before  January  1, 
1958  will  receive  their  Croup  Life  Insurance  certificates 
this  month. 

We  hope  that  each  member  will  come  to  look  upon  the 
trademark  appearing  on  his  certificate  as  his  personal 
symbol  of  security  in  the  years  to  come. 

THE  PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Home  OflSce:  Newark,  New  Jersey 


level  maximum  of  $7,600.  Incre¬ 
ments  vary  between  $200  and  $150 
a  year. 

South  Orango-Maplewoed,  Essex  Co. 

Teachers  will  be  fully  adjusted  to 
a  new  guide  which  starts  at  $4,300 
on  the  four-year-level  and  goes  up 
to  a  six-year  level  maximum  of 
$8,200.  Increments  are  mostly  $200 

Lawrence  Twp.,  Mercer  Co. 

Increases  will  average  about  $400 
per  teacher  as  part  of  an  adjustment 
program  toward  a  new  salary  guide 
Those  starting  with  four-years’  train¬ 
ing  will  receive  $4,000  with  mostly 
$200  increments  leading  up  to  a 
five-year  level  maximum  of  $7,100 
All  teachers  with  25  years  exper¬ 
ience  are  being  placed  on  the  new 
maximums. 

West  Windsor  Twp.,  Mercer  Co. 

A  new  salary  policy  will  be  in 
effect  next  fall.  All  new  teachers  will 
start  at  $4,000  and  be  granted  $200  | 
increments  for  four  years.  With  five 
years  of  experience,  the  salary  is 
$5,250.  For  the  next  four  years,  in¬ 
crements  are  set  at  $450,  so  that  a 
teacher  can  reach  $7,050  after  nine 
years  of  experience.  Three  additional 
$600  increases  leading  to  a  super¬ 
maximum  of  $8,850  will  be  given 
thereafter  on  a  merit  basis  when 
a  Master’s  degree  is  held.  All  teach¬ 
ers  with  four  years  or  less  of  ex¬ 
perience  will  receive  full  adjustment; 
those  with  more  experience  will  r^ 
ceive  $600  toward  the  new  guide 
Dunellen,  Middlesex  Co. 

Increases  averaging  $360  will  help 
adjust  teachers  toward  a  new  guide, 
which  starts  at  $4,100  on  the  four- 
year  training  level  and  proceeds  to 
a  six-year  level  maximum  of  $7,400 
Increments  will  be  $200. 

Edison,  Middlesex  Co. 

Increases  for  next  year  will  range 
between  $400  and  $600  as  teachers 
are  adjusted  toward  a  new  guide 
which  starts  at  $4,200  on  the  four- 
year  level  and  proceeds  in  $200 
increments  to  a  five-year  level  maxi¬ 
mum  of  $7,200. 

Highland  Park,  Middlesex  Co. 

Teachers  will  receive  an  incr^ 
ment-adjustment  of  up  to  $700  until 
they  are  on  guide.  The  new  sched¬ 
ule  begins  at  $4,200  for  new  teach¬ 
ers  with  a  Bachelor’s  degree  and 
proceeds  in  $200  increments  up  to 
a  $7,200  maximum  for  teachers  with 
an  M.Ed.  degree  and  to  a  $7,400 
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m;iximum  for  teachers  with  an  M.S. 
degree  or  M.Ed.  plus  30  crs.  in  a 
subject  matter  field. 

New  Brunswick,  Middlases  Co. 

Increases  for  1958-59  range  from 
$700  to  $900  and  average  about 
$860  per  teacher.  All  teachers  will 
be  fully  adjusted  by  1959-60  to  a 
new  guide  which  begins  at  $4,200 
on  the  four-year  level  and  proceeds 
in  varying  increments  of  $250,  $300, 
and  $350  to  a  five-year  maximum  of 
$7,800. 

North  Brunswick,  Middlesex  Co. 

Increases  for  next  fall  range  from 
$500  to  $700.  By  1959-60,  there 
will  be  full  adjustment  to  a  new 
guide,  which  will  have  a  four-year 
level  minimum  of  $4,300  and  pro¬ 
ceed  in  $200  increments  to  an  Ed.D.  ; 
maximum  of  $7,700. 

Long  Branch,  Monmouth  Co. 

A  $600  across-the-board  increase 
will  begin  to  adjust  teachers  toward 
a  new  guide  which  has  a  four-year 
level  minimum  of  $4,000  and  a  six- 
year  level  maximum  of  $7,600.  In-  j 
crements  are  $200. 

Rumson,  Monmouth  Co.  ! 

A  $200  increase  in  minimums  | 
and  maxim  urns  will  provide  a  new  I 
guide  which  starts  at  $4,000  and  j 
proceeds  in  $200  increments  to  a  ^ 
six-year  level  maximum  of  $7,200. 
All  teachers  will  be  fully  adjusted  to 
this  guide  next  fall.  Supermaximum 
increments  of  $200  will  be  given  for 
each  five  years  of  service. 

Hording  Twp.,  Morris  Co. 

Minimums  have  been  raised  $300 
and  maximums  increased  $700.  Full 
adjustment  will  be  made  to  the  new 
guide  next  fall.  Teachers  with  four- 
years’  training  will  start  at  $4,200 
and  move  up  in  $200  increments  to 
a  five-year  level  maximum  of  $7,300. 
Kinnelon,  Morris  Co. 

A  new  guide  has  u  four-year  level 
minimum  of  $4,200  and  six-year 
level  maximum  of  $7,950.  Incre¬ 
ments  on  the  four-year  level  are 
$200  annually;  on  the  five-year  level, 
$225;  and  on  the  six-year  level, 
$250. 

Morristown,  Morris  Co. 

Minimums  and  maximums  have 
been  raised  by  $200  to  provide  a 
new  guide,  which  starts  at  $4,000 
on  the  four-year  level  and  proceeds 
in  mostly  $200  increments  to  a 
six-year  level  maximum  of  $7,500. 
Teachers  are  being  given  a  double 
increment  toward  adjustment. 


1957  Edition  of  Wall  Map  J129rp 
The  best  school  map  of  NEW  JERSEY 

designed  specially  for  classroom  use 


Scale  4  miles  fo  I  inch 
Size  44x58  inches 
Physical-Political 

Shows  Garden  State  Parkway  and 
New  Jersey  Turnpike  and  connec¬ 
tions  with  New  York  State  Thru¬ 
way  and  Pennsylvania  Turnpike. 

INSET  MAPS: 

I.  Population  2.  Land  Utilization 
3.  Port  of  New  York  District 

EDITORS: 

L.  P.  Denoyer  and  C.  B.  O'Dell 

This  map  fits  into  the  spring  roller 
wall  case  with  your  D-G  Physical- 
Political  and  Visual-Relief  Contin¬ 
ent  maps. 

See  our  new  ('.ntalog  3H 

Uenoyt*r-Geppert  Co, 

Scientific  School  Map  Maker* 

523.)  RuvensH'oofl  Avenue, 
Chicago  40,  Illinois 
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Write  for  a  complimentary  ropy  of  an 
interesting  and  instructive  brochure  con 
cerning  this  map  and  the  state  of  New 
Jersey,  by  Adelbert  K.  Botts.  Ph.l).,  of 
ibe  State  Teachers  College.  Trenton. 
New  Jersey. 
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JOURNEY  TO  REMEMBER 


A  friendly  chat — the  sharing  of  ideas  and  impressions.  All  this  is  yours  to 
enjoy  when  you  travel  by  roil  in  France. 

Your  trip  is  more  than  the  beauty  of  the  country  which  passes  by  your  win¬ 
dow.  It's  the  people  you’ll  meet  as  you  relax  in  well-appointed  compartments. 


You  can't  know  France  unless  you  know  the  French  and  this  is  the  magic 
that  awaits  you  when  you  travel  the  right  way — the  rail  way. 

323  G«»nt  SirMl.  Sm  fiaiictK*.  C«l.  •  1231  SI  SI..  W..  Montf—I. 

TICKETS  MAY  '“‘"FRENCH  NATrONAT  RAIUtOAOT  *To"FIRH"AVE.."N."Y.7D«pt.'"NJ 
BE  PURCHASED  . 

— — — — — — — 

YOUR  TRAVEL  I  rTT,..  ,  .  . 

AGENT  OR  AT  |  ^ - - - - - 

ANY  OF  OUR  1  y. 

OFFICES.  I  Fteesi.  jCay . . . ......: - Uate — - 
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The  Edward  R.  Johnstone 
Training  and  Research  Center  is  accept¬ 
ing  applications  for  teachers  and  a 
vacancy  for  Director  of  Education. 

This  new,  short  term  residential  facil¬ 
ity  for  high  grade  boys  and  girls  of¬ 
fers  an  unusual  opportunity  for  profes¬ 
sional  growth.  Here  is  an  opportunity 
to  develop  with  a  new  and  unusual 
program.  Tenure,  vacation,  sick  leave, 
pensions  and  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Starting  teacher  salaries,  de¬ 
pendant  upon  training  and  experience. 
Director  of  Education  requirements  are 
at  least  an  M.A.  in  special  education, 
five  years  teaching  experience  and  some 
training  and  experience  in  supervision 
and  administration. 

Pay  range  $5940  to  $7140. 


h^rire:  Richard  C.  Ziegler,  Placement 
and  Training  Supervisor,  Edward  R. 
Johnstone  Training  and  Research  Cen¬ 
ter,  Bordentown,  New  Jersey. 


fJns  Kummer,  it’a 

CAI.XFOHNX3. 

•  UMMCIt  SEtSIONt  •  UNIVCKSITV  OW  CALIFORNIA 

You  havr  a  rhoice  ...in  nouthrm 
Caiifomia.  on  the  Los  Angeles  or 

Santa  Harhara  campuses in 
northem  Califotmia.  on  the 


lU  rkeley  or  Davis  rampuses. 


for  complete  information 

mail  this  coupon  SOW! 

Mail  to 

DIRECTOR  OF  SUMMER  SCSSIONS>STATEWIDE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 
LOS  ANGELES  24  CALIFORNIA 

I  WOULD  LIKE  COMPLETE  INFORMATION  ON 
SUMMER  SESSION  CLASSES  FOR  1958 

LOS  ANGELES  BERKELEY 

SANTA  BARBARA  DAVIS 

NAME  -  - - - 

ADDRESS  -  - 
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Morris  Twp.,  Morris  Co. 

A  new  guide  will  have  a  four-year 
level  minimum  of  $4,400  and  move 
up  to  a  six-year  level  maximum  of 
$8,400.  Increments  for  the  first  three 
years  are  $200  and  then  $300  there¬ 
after.  All  teachers  are  being  fully 
adjusted  to  the  new  guide. 

Parsippany-Troy  Hills,  Morris  Co. 

Teachers  will  receive  immediate 
full  adjustment  to  a  new  guide  which 
begins  at  $4,200  on  the  four-year 
level  and  proceeds  in  $200  incre¬ 
ments  up  to  a  six-year  level  maxi¬ 
mum  of  $7,400. 

Point  Pleasant  Beach.  Ocean  Co. 

Increases  for  teachers  will  average 
$451  as  they  are  adjusted  toward 
a  new  guide  which  begins  at  $4,000 
on  the  four-year  level  and  proceeds 
in  $200  increments  to  a  six-year 
level  maximum  of  $7,200. 

Clifton,  Passaic  Co. 

The  new  guide  begins  at  $4,200 
on  the  four-year  training  level.  The 
first  three  increments  are  $200  and 
afterwards  $300  leading  up  to  a  doc¬ 
torate  level  maximum  of  $8,700. 
Teachers  will  receive  double  incre¬ 
ments  as  part  of  the  adjustment 
program. 

Lakeland  Reg.  H.  S.,  Passaic  Co. 

This  new  district  will  pay  $4,200 
to  beginning  teachers  with  four- 
years’  training.  Annual  increments  of 
$200  lead  up  to  a  six-year  level 
maximum  of  $7,400. 

I  West  Milford,  Passaic  Co. 

Teachers  will  receive  a  maximum 
increment-adjustment  of  $500  as 
they  are  adjusted  to  a  new  salary 
guide.  Teachers  at  the  four-year 
training  level  will  start  at  $4,200 
and  proceed  in  varying  steps  of 
$200,  $225,  and  $250  to  a  doctor¬ 
ate  level  maximum  of  $7,900. 

Bernards  Twp.,  Somerset  Co. 

Teachers  will  receive  a  maximum 
increment-adjustment  of  $500  until 
they  are  on  guide.  Those  with  four 
years’  training  will  start  at  $4,000 
and  proceed  in  $200  increments  to 
a  five-year  level  maximum  of  $7,100. 

I  Branchburg,  Somerset  Co. 

Minimums  have  been  raised 
slightly  to  establish  a  new  four-year 
level  minimum  of  $4,000.  All  teach¬ 
ers  will  be  adjusted  accordingly  with 
the  maximum  increment-adjustment 
toward  the  new  schedule  being  $500. 
Increments  of  $200  and  $300  lead 
up  to  a  six-year  level  maximum  of 
$7,600. 


Watckung,  Somerset  Co. 

A  new  guide  will  have  a  four-year 
level  minimum  of  $4,400  and  pro¬ 
ceed  in  $200  increments  to  a  Mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  level  of  $7,400.  Teachers 
will  receive  equal  annual  adjust¬ 
ments  over  the  next  two  years. 
Hillside,  Union  Co. 

Minimums  have  been  raised  $300 
and  maximums  by  $400  to  establish 
a  new  guide,  starting  at  $4,200  on 
the  four-year  level  and  moving  up 
to  a  six-year  level  maximum  of 
$8,400.  Increments  vary  between 
$200  and  $400  a  year.  All  teachers 
will  be  fully  adjusted. 

Roselle,  Union  Co. 

All  teachers  will  be  fully  adjusted 
to  a  new  guide  which  starts  at 
$4,000  on  the  four-year  level  and 
proceeds  in  $200  increments  to  a 
five-year  level  maximum  of  $7,400. 
Union,  Union  Co. 

Minimums  and  maximums  have 
been  increased  by  $300;  but  no  pro¬ 
vision  has  been  made  for  adjustment. 
The  guide  will  have  a  four-year  level 
minimum  of  $4,200  and  leads  to  a 
six-year  level  maximum  of  $8,100. 
Increments  are  mostly  $200. 
Westfield,  Union  Co. 

All  teachers  will  be  fully  adjusted 
to  a  new  guide.  New  teachers  with 
four-years’  training  start  at  $4,200. 
Annual  increments  are  mostly  $200 
leading  up  to  a  doctorate  level  maxi¬ 
mum  of  $8,100. 

Winfield  Twp.,  Union  Co. 

Adjustment  over  the  next  three 
years  will  bring  teachers  up  to  a 
guide  which  starts  at  $4,000  on  the 
Bachelor’s  degree  level  and  proceeds 
in  $200  increments  to  a  Master’s  de¬ 
gree  maximum  of  $7,200. 


Future  Business  Leaders  Meet 
For  Contests  at  Burlington  H.  S. 

The  Future  Business  Leaders  of 
America  will  hold  its  annual  con¬ 
ference  at  Burlington  Senior  H.  S. 
on  April  29.  Highlight  of  the  con¬ 
ference  will  be  a  series  of  contests 
in  which  students  from  the  various 
schools  attending  will  compete.  There 
will  be  competition  in  typing,  arith¬ 
metic,  shorthand  and  office  practice 
duties.  In  the  evening,  after  dinner, 
a  spelling  jamboree  sponsored  by  the 
Trenton  Chapter  of  the  National  Of¬ 
fice  Managers  Association  will  have 
two  representatives  from  each  school 
vying  for  the  honor  of  producing  the 
best  spellers. 
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N JEA  REVIEW 


(comtinued  from  ^age  353) 

Old  Barracks  Association,  repaired 
their  building,  and  furnished  it  with 
antiques,  running  it  for  nine  years 
as  a  small  museum. 

State  Restores 

When  in  1911,  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  voted  to  restore  the  entire  Old 
barracks,  they  bought  the  houses  of 
the  north  side,  closed  Front  Street  at 
Willow,  and  rebuilt  the  section  of  the 
Barracks  that  had  been  tom  down. 
The  women’s  group  then  deeded  its 
museum  to  the  State  so  that  the  re¬ 
storation  could  be  complete.  The 
State  in  turn  agreed  to  leave  the 
management  of  the  whole  building, 
when  restored,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Old  Barracks  Association,  granting 
funds  each  year  from  the  State  Treas¬ 
ury  for  its  upkeep,  to  maintain  the 
I  building  as  “an  historical  landmark 
and  repository.” 

There  are  fascinating  things  to 
sec  in  the  Old  Barracks — early  mus- 
I  kets  and  pistols,  military  uniforms, 
among  them  a  British  officer's  coat, 
bright  red,  said  to  have  belonged  to 
Colonel  Rail,  the  Hessian  com¬ 
mander  at  Trenton.  The  best  known 
relic  in  the  building  is  a  piece  of  the 
wooden  arch  under  which  General 
Washington  rode  at  a  reception  by 
Trenton  citizens  when  he  was  on  his 
way  to  New  York  to  be  inaugurated 
as  the  first  President  of  the  United 
States.  There  are  beautiful  examples 
of  early  American  furniture,  one  or 
two  pieces  as  historic  as  they  are 
handsome.  There  is  beautiful  china 
and  silver,  and  amusing  old  clothing 
such  as  our  ancestors  wore. 

Visits  Arranged 

The  Old  Barracks  is  open  every 
week-day  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 
From  May  1st  to  September  1st,  it 
is  open  from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  There 
is  an  admission  fee  of  250  for  adults 
and  100  for  children.  Classes  of 
school  children  accompanied  by  a 
teacher  are  admitted  free. 

A  trip  to  the  Old  Barracks  may 
well  be  combined  with  visits  to  the 
State  House  and  State  Museum,  as 
all  three  buildings  are  near  each 
other.  Teachers  who  make  advance 
app>ointments  will  find  that  their  visits 
are  facilitated. 


You’ll  see  more,  relax  more  on  a 
Canadian  Pacific  vacation 


You'll  never  forget  your  2,881 -mile  trip 
along  the  Band-Lake  Louise  route  aboard 
"The  Canadian,"  Canada’s  only  stainless- 
steel  scenic-domed  streamliner.  From 
high  up  in  the  Scenic  Domes, you'll  thrill 
to  the  breath-taking  view  of  the  snow¬ 
capped  peaks  and  timbered  trails  of  the 
majestic  Canadian  Rockies. 

And  aboard  "The  Canadian,”  you'll 
find  accommodations  superb,  the  service 
unsurpassed.  Choice  but  inexpensive 
meals  are  served  in  the  Skyline  Coffee 
Shop,  the  finest  cuisine  in  the  Deluxe 


Dining  Room  Car.  Coach  seats  are  re¬ 
served  at  no  extra  cost.  You  may  also 
travel  tourist  or  first  class. 

In  daily  service  throughout  the  year, 
"The  Canadian”  links  Montreal  and 
Toronto  in  the  East  with  Vancouver  in 
the  West.  The  world's  longest,  smoothest, 
scenic-dome  ride!  For  full  information 
see 


SSI  Fifth  Avmuc,  N«w  York  17.  N.  Y. 
Plaza  9-4433 


ur  local  travel  agent  or: 

QLM4kJtuiM0ui^ 


To  Pay  for  Summer  Study . .  . 

You  can  get  extra  money  from  yonr  Teacher*  Credit  Union. 
Address  your  inquiry  in  care  of  the  Teacher*  listed  below. 


ATLANTIC  CONHTY 
CIsrmet  S.  Sleisc 
Ssaisf  Nifh  SdMsI 
Ailsstic  City— 4-7N1 
lAYONNE 

Jstsyh  t.  Nslttn 

D.  f.  Swtsnsy  H.  S. 
larsnns— FE 

CAMDEN 

E.  A.  Smith 
107  N.  Aik  St. 

Csmdsn— WO  4-S0I4 

CAPE  MAY  COUNTY 
Morisn  Hswitt 
t/s  City  Seyt.  *f  Sck. 

C.  M.  Cserthsei* — S43lt 
CENTRAL  lEISEN 
Thsfsto  Vsa  Wsttriny 
l$l  EscliU  Art. 
HscksttMck— DE  3-7700 
CUMOEILANO  COUNTY 
Mn.  Maiy  H.  Own 
10  Cslsmbis  Art. 
VisslenU-OX  I-TOA* 

EAST  OERGEN 
Carl  R.  Sitsni 
401  Dsuglas  St. 
Einlswsad  LO  0-2310 
ESSEX  COUNTY 
Richord  Cahill 
ISS  Orsed  St. 
Olaemfitld-PI  3-tOSO 
GARFIELD— SOUTH  OERGEN 
Sck.  A,  Polisad*  As*. 
Garfiald-PR  7-1040 


HOROREN 
Damiaich  A.  Fak* 

Oamaratt  Nigh  Schaal 
Hsbah*a-N0  MNA 
HUDSON  COUNTY 
Wm.  A.  Millar 
100  Calambia  Am 
itrtay  Qly-OL  t  0024 
MERCER  COUNTY 
Michasl  Aagalalt 
Lowcaac*  Jr.  H.  S 
Trsntaa-EX  A-7SU 
MONMOUTH-OCEAN  COUNTIES 
Harsid  0  Shaassn 
S07  Rand  St. 

Atkury  Park— PR  S-tA30 
MORRIS  COUNTY 
Jamas  A.  Alloa 
Marriilowa  N.  S. 

Marritlawa — JE  0-3SOO 
NEWARR 

Garlond  H.  Smith 
220  Liacala  Plata 
Irsingtaa  IT- U  2-33A0 
NORTHERN  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 
Morris  Wilaar 
Gromarar  Schaal 
Parth  Ambay— VA  A-33A0 
PASSAIC  COUNTY 
Jamas  D.  Golloghar 
Roam  301,  A4  Hamiltaa  St. 
Patarsaa-SH  2-4AS5 
SALEM  COUNTY 
Froak  X.  Ooaohsa 
Waodstawa  Hi|h  Schaal 
Waodstawa 


SOMERSET  COUNTY 
I.  Narald  Too  Eyck 
24  E.  Syria)  St.,  Samarvilla 
RAodalyh  S-A1S3 

SOUTHERN  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 
Harald  W.  Strasss 
01 S  Raasiaytaa  Art 
Plainflald— 4-S4tS 

TEANECR 

Chariot  E.  Hiialta 
Hifh  Schaal 
Taaaack — 7-2402 

TRENTON 
Jaha  Rasaalkal 
424  Graaauay  Aaa. 
Traataa-OW  S-I73t 

UNION  COUNTY 
G.  C.  Gudmaataa 
lA  Liacala  At*.  East 
Rosalia  Park-CH  S-0I7S 

WARREN  COUNTY 
Thalaio  Ourlaa 
R.F.D.  Hackallitaus 

WEST  HUDSON 
A.  H.  Pauall 

157  Stayvasant  Aaa 
Arliaytan — RE  3-2400 

WEST  ORANGE 
Oarathy  Rabarttaa 
Watt  Oroaya  High  Schaal 
WasI  Oranga— OR  4-2454 


APRIL,  Its* 


LYONS  AND  CARNAHAN 

are  pleased  to  announce  the 
publication  of  an  entirely 
new  state  hisory 

JERSEY’S  STORY 

By 

Margaret  J.  O’Connell 


•  State  history  from  exploration  to 
post  Civil  War 

•  Profusely  illustrated  with  original 
photos  by  the  author 

•  Many  interesting  facts  about  people 
and  places  of  N.  J. 


Net  Price  —  $1.80  plui  Trans 


I.YONS  AND  CARNAHAN 

Wilkes-Barre,  Penna. 


Kenneth  Northrop 
Froftkiin  Lohes,  NJ 


William  Corrie 
Freehold.  NJ. 


For  High  School  Teachers . . . 


LESSON 
SHEETS 
from 
PREPARED 
STENCILS 


Now  YOU  CAN  use 
low-cost  CEBCO  Masterguide  pre¬ 
printed  stencils  to  run  off  lessons,  maps, 
diagrams,  drills,  tests,  etc.  in  needed 
quantities  right  on  your  own  school 
duplicator.  All  CEBCO  study  material 
is  carefully  planned  and  prepared  by 
experienced  classroom  teachers  to  cover 
high  school  work  in 

•  SCIENCE  •  MATHEMATICS 

•  ENGLISH  •  SOCIAL  STUDIES 
•  COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  A  GUIDANCE 


Hundreds  of  individual 
CEBCO  Masterguide 
stencils  are  now  avail¬ 
able  in  each  subject.  For 
complete  information 
and  prices,  write  today 
for  FREE  illustrated  cata- 
.  I ..  logs  covering  the  courses 
alter- 1  you  teach. 


TMiH  The  CEBCO  Company 

Dept.  Mr  104  Fifth  Ave# 
New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


When  using  the  coupon  below,  please  print  your  name  and  address.  Be  very 
careful  to  show  only  the  address  to  which  you  wish  the  material  sent.  If  time  is 
important,  write  directly  to  the  advertiser.  When  you  use  the  convenient  coupon 
for  ordering  several  items,  your  name  will  be  passed  on  to  the  advertisers  who 
will  send  you  the  material. 


137.  The  Wheels  of  Progress  A  16-page 
cartoon  type  booklet,  with  Study  Guide,  deal¬ 
ing  with  railroads  and  twelve  basic  industries. 
Class  quantities  of  pupil  booklet  on  subse¬ 
quent  request.  (Association  of  American 
Railroads) 

138.  Catalogs  on  Summer  Sessions  offering 
complete  programs  for  teachers  at  Los 
Angeles  or  Santa  Barbara  in  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  at  Berkeley  or  Davis  in  northern 
California.  (University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles) 

139.  The  Traveler's  Friend  is  a  28-page, 
purse-size  booklet  of  tips  for  the  traveler. 
Includes  dollar  exchange  values  and  time 
changes  ail  over  the  world,  equivalents  in 
weights  and  measures,  space  for  itinerary, 
record  of  expenses,  and  suggestions  on 
gratuities.  (The  First  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York) 

140.  Program  for  Educators  is  a  brochure 
describing  the  Division  of  Summer  Sessions 
academic,  cultural  and  recreational  program 
of  special  interest  to  teachers.  The  Summer 
Sessions  Bulletin  lists  general  information  and 
all  courses  offered  during  the  summer  ses¬ 
sions,  June  30  to  August  8  and  August  1 1  to 
September  12.  (Syracuse  University) 

13.  Help!  Help!  Help!  An  illustrated  book¬ 
let  for  persons  who  have  written  manuscripts 
and  are  interested  in  book  publication. 
(Greenwich  Book  Publishers) 

28.  Catalogs  describing  hundreds  of  lesson 
sheets  in  the  form  of  preprinted  stencils,  now 
available  for  high  school  subjects  including 
Science,  English,  Social  Studies,  Mathematics 


and  Guidance.  Catalog  for  each  subject  shows 
diagrams,  maps,  drills,  tests,  and  discussion 
guides  available  in  stencil  form  ready  to  be 
run  off  on  your  school  duplicator.  (The  Cebco 
Company) 

55.  Samples  with  brochure  and  pieces  on 
cardboard  cut  out  letters  for  use  on  bulletin 
boards,  exhibits  and  posters.  (The  Redikut 
Letter  Company) 

94.  France,  a  24-page  booklet,  in  color, 
with  its  charming  cover  and  inside  illustra¬ 
tions  by  well-known  French  artists,  as  well  at 
beautiful  photographs,  contains  much  help- 
ul  information  on  what  to  see  and  look  for  in 
various  regions  of  France.  (French  National 
Railroads) 

114.  Catalog  In  the  Graduate  Summer 
School  for  Teachers  students  major  In  two 
or  more  related  subjects  drawn  from  the 
liberal  arts  curriculum.  New  majors  In  art 
and  mathematics  are  offered  this  year.  (Wes¬ 
leyan  University) 

67.  Bochure  on  a  different  kind  of  tour 
through  Europe  and  a  corner  of  Africa. 
Describes  itinerary  and  gives  costs  for  twenty 
countries  in  seventy  days,  summer  1958 
(Europe  Summer  Tours) 

151.  Brochure  on  Human  Relations  Woikshop 
at  Mexico  City  College,  Mexico  City;  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Saint  Louis  University  Humon 
Relations  Center  for  Training  and  Reseorch. 
(Saint  Louis  University) 

152.  Pocket  containing  List  of  Hotels.  Motels 
and  Guest  Houses:  Calendar  of  Summer  1958 
Events:  and  Train,  Plane  and  Bus  schedules 
into  Atlontic  City.  (City  of  Atlantic  City) 


1  USE  THIS 

COUPON 

i 

1 

1 

State  Teachers  Magazines,  Inc. 

Available  in 

i  137. 

1 

138. 

Dept.  C,  307  N.  Michigan  Avenue 

School  Year  of 

Chicago  1,  Illinois 

1957-1958  only. 

1  139, 

1 

140. 

Send  me  the  items  covered  by  the 

numbers  circled.  1  indicate 

quantity  desi'^ed  where  more  than  one  copy  is  available.  3^  is  i 

1  <3* 

1 

28. 

enclosed  for  each  number  circled. 

1 

94. 

!  114. 

67. 

• 

1 

!  151. 

152. 

school  street  address  _ _ 

- - - 

1 

....  zona  _ _  New  Jersey 

1 

1 

1 

1 

enrollment:  beys  . . . 
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Hotel  Seeks  Retirants  ... 

■  Asbury  Park’s  famous  Monterey 
Hotel  is  being  converted  into  a  ! 
vear-round  residential  hotel,  that 
will  be  especially  attractive  to  re¬ 
tired  teachers  living  on  moderate 
pensions.  j 

After  extensive  refurbishing,  the  ! 
400-ro«)m  hotel  will  have  complete  i 
j  recreational  facilities,  including  tele-  | 
vision  lounges  and  hobby  instruction,  i 
Meals,  telephone,  and  laundry  will  j 
be  included  in  the  $29.00  to  $48.50  j 
a  week  fee. 


I  Teacher  "Free  Time"  j 

I  (continued  from  page  355} 

•—25%  of  all  teachers  in  the  sur¬ 
vey  have  no  facilities  for  a  hot 
lunch.  Four-fifths  of  these  are 
elementary  teachers.  ; 

The  principals  told  us  that  the 
most  successful  method  for  provid-  j 
mg  relief  is  the  use  of  special  sub-  j 
lect  teachers.  However,  even  though  | 
.^7  of  the  72  elementary  schools  in 
our  survey  employ  such  teachers, 
only  24  schools  use  these  teachers  | 
'to  relieve  the  teacher-in-charge  for  : 
all  or  part  of  the  period.  Many  of  | 
these  24  have  special  teachers  in-  : 
structing  in  the  primary  grades.  We  | 
found  1 1  of  the  surveyed  schools  | 
have  art  teachers  and  16  have  music  | 
teachers  for  the  first  three  grades. 
Physical  education,  we  discovered,  is 
generally  taught  by  a  special  subject 
teacher  in  the  middle  and  upper 
grades.  ; 

Doubling  up  of  classes  on  a  rota-  j 
^  tion  basis  is  the  second  most  success-  j 
ful  method.  Student  help  is  men¬ 
tioned  frequently;  but  this,  of  course, 
does  not  eliminate,  only  reduces,  the 
number  of  teachers  needed  for  gen-  i 
eral  supervisory  duties.  | 

Affects  Teaching  ' 

I 

NJEA  believes  that  such  working  j 
conditions  in  which  there  is  no  ade¬ 
quate  time  for  lunch  and  relaxation  , 
do  not  make  for  good  teaching.  Us-  | 
ing  the  results  of  our  survey,  the 
Association  is  requesting  the  State 
Board  of  Education  to  add  to  its 
rules  and  regulations  a  requirement 
for  a  minimum  30-minute  duty-free 
lunch  period  for  all  teachers.  If  this 
approach  is  not  practical,  legislation 
will  be  introduced  to  guarantee  cor¬ 
rection  of  the  situation  in  each 
/  school. 


HORIZON 

a  suggtslton 
we  hope  proves  helpful 


To  grade  school  teachers 

Although  the  youngster 
at  right  is  younger  than 
elementary  school  child, 
the  idea  outlined  here 
may  be  happily  applied 
to  any  grade. 


for  iaerry  month  of  mat 


Here  is  an  idea  you  may  care  to 
adapt  to  your  use.  It  is  rooted  in  the 
love  of  flowers  so  natural  to  children 
— and  in  their  perennial  delight  in 
wearing  a  costume.  And  a  clown  suit 
is  always  a  great  favorite,  easy  to 
make — and  gay. 

For  May  Day  Pun— week  or  day  be¬ 
fore  May  Day — as  seat  work  or  in 
art  class,  boys  and  girls  could  be 
busily  engaged  in  creating  baskets 
and  flowers.  Depending  on  aptitude 
and  grade,  baskets  of  flowers  could  be 
for  mother,  for  pta,  trays  for  hospi¬ 
tals,  old  peoples'  homes,  etc. 

Massangars  would  deliver  baskets 
in  clown  suits — the  suits  to  add  to 


the  gaiety  and  light  heartedness  of 
“Merry  May.” 

For  May  Birthdays — The  thinking 
behind  the  idea  of  flowers  and  clowns 
could  be  used  all  month  long  in  cele¬ 
brating  birthdays  of  pupils  or  great 
people  born  this  month.  You  might 
bunch  and  celebrate  all  same  day. 

Praparation  for  May  birthdays 
would  be  a  room  affair  and  take  time 
if  children  have  to  do  any  research  in 
connection  with  the  May  “greats.” 

Invitations  might  be  clowns  cut  out 
from  magazines  or  painted  or  drawn 
by  children.  And  a  flower  should  be 
pasted,  taped  or  drawn  as  though 
clown  were  holding  it. 


For  a  quick  little  lift! 


The  cool,  lively  flavor 
and  natural  chewing  of  refreshing 
Wrigley’s  Spearmint  Gum  give  you  a  nice, 
little  "pick  up."  Satisfies  for  a  between  meal  treat 
yet  never  rich  or  filling.  Enjoy  dailyl  Millions  dol 


BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS 

CONSIDERED 

by  FvblisH«r  wh*  owtK«r  Mply 

FublicotiM,  hightr  rty«lty»  notitfiol  distributitfi,  tnd 
btotttiftilly  dtsigntd  b««kf.  All  sttbjoetf  wtle*fii*d. 
fVntt,  tr  «tfid  tfs  MS  diractly. 

GREENWICH  BOOKS  PUBLISHERS,  INC. 
AtftM.  MR.  JENKINS  W  FIFTH  AVE. 

NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


Cardboard  Cut-Ouf  Letters 

R«dikut  Letters  for  Audio-Visuml  Aids,  Bul¬ 
letin  Boards,  Exhibits,  Posters,  Letter  Pat¬ 
terns  Sign'^,  Displays,  etc.  Availabie  in  nine 
popular  sizes,  nine  standard  colors  and  also 
the  uncolored  letters.  Write  for  samples, 
brochure  and  psices. 

THE  REDIKUT  LETTER  COMPANY 
185  N.  Prairie  Ave.,  Hawthorne.  Caiit. 
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FROM  JULY  28  TO  AUGUST  29  | 

the  Homan  Relations  Center  for  Training  I 
and  Research  of  Saint  l^uis  University,  in 
conjunction  with  Mexico  City  ('ollejre.  will 
conduct  a  Human  Relations  Workshop  in 
Group  Guidance  on  the  Mexico  City  Collese 
campus.  The  Workshop  carries  six  hours 
of  credit.  The  fee  of  $365.00  includes  tui¬ 
tion,  board  and  room  while  in  Mexico  City, 
spet'ified  Held  trips,  transportation  from  San 
Antonio  and  return  via  American  Airlines, 
and  one  hour  of  daily  instruction  in  Spanish 
for  participants  who  wish  such  instruction. 
The  frroiip  will  meet  at  San  Antonio  on 
July  28. 

The  workshop  is  intended  for  teach¬ 
ers.  principals.  sui>erintendents  of  schools, 
hospital  administrators,  nurses,  community 
workers  and  all  i>ersons  who  are  interested 
in  studyinjr  the  concepts  and  basic  skills 
which  have  to  do  with  interi>ersonal  and 
interi;roup  relations. 

Interested  persons  may  obtain  further  in¬ 
formation  by  writing  to: 

Trafford  P.  Maher,  S.  J. 

Director.  Department  of  Education 
Human  Relations  Center  for 
Training  and  Research 
15  North  Grand  Boulevard  | 

Saint  Louis  3,  Missouri  ! 


NJEA  TRAVEL  TOURS 

Be  assured  of  a  profitable  vaca¬ 
tion,  carefully  planned,  economically 
priced,  and  filled  with  extra  attrac¬ 
tions  for  teachers 

Western  States  37  days  .  .  $395 

Europe  43  days  $1,262 

West  Indies  19  days  .  $651 

For  further  Information  write: 

NJEA  Travel  Tours.  180  W.  State  St. 
Trenton  8,  New  Jersey 


Do  too  many  of  your  Children  read  Problems 
without  knowing  what  they  mean? 
Iiiq.jire  about  .... 


SEEING  THROUGH 
ARITHMETIC 


(by  Van  En9en,  Hartung,  and  Knowles) 

scon,  FORESMAN  AND  CO. 

1900  Pollitt  Drive,  Fnir  Lawn,  New  Jersey 


EUROPE 

Summer  1958  —  9  Weeks 

We'll  see  the  usual,  plus  North  Africa.  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  East  Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  Berlin, 
and  Denmark.  A  low-priced,  different  kind 
of  trip  for  the  young  in  spirit  who  don't 
want  to  be  herded  around.  Write  to: 

EUROPE  SUMMER  TOURS 
255  Sequoia  (Box  S)  Pasadena,  Calif. 


Maine 

Little  Sebago  Lake,  2  desirable  se¬ 
cluded  shore  cottages:  4  bed  rm:  2 
bed  rm:  hot  water:  elect,  kit:  bath: 
firepl.ice,  private  sand  beach;  boat. 
$75  wk.  Mrs.  Leroy  'Varney,  No.  'Wind¬ 
ham,  Maine.  Tel.  TW-inoaks  2-4665 


HORNING 

TEACHERS 

AGENCY 


¥  Plactmtfits  in  inofiv 
f  privott  ond  prtporaftrv  scKmIs 
•$  wtll  «$  cvlltpti.  Situations 

foptn  in  N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Ponno., 
Dtlowort  ond  Morylond 
i^r.  Rolpti  D.  Horain9,  ED.  D. 
Mombor:  Not.  Too<hers'  Ass'n 

Phone  Murray  8-3180 
DEVON,  PENNA. 
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by  Dr.  Arnold  W.  Reitze 

principal.  School  No.  8 
Jersey  City 
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Filmstrips 

Alice  Through  the  Looking  Glass:  Educational 
Productions.  Ltd.,  East  Ardsley.  Wakefield 
Yorkshire,  London,  England. 

An  unusual  version  of  the  famous 
Lewis  Carroll  story  with  actual 
scenes  from  a  stage  production  at 
Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  in  Brighton, 
England.  Each  frame  appears  to  be 
hand  colored  and  is  particularly  fine 
in  showing  the  various  characters. 
A  guide,  which  is  really  a  condensed 
version  of  the  story,  is  included. 
This  filmstrip  with  the  story  should 
prove  interesting  to  young  pupils 
and  also  be  helpful  to  older  groups, 
such  as,  dramatic  clubs. 

This  organization  also  distributes 
many  other  filmstrips  in  both  the 
educational  and  religious  held. 

Use  of  Tools:  Stanley  Tools.  Education  Dept., 
New  Britain,  Conn. 

A  series  of  helpful  himstrips  dealing 
with  such  common  shop  tools  as 
chisels,  planes,  measuring  tools  and 
boring  tools  are  available  at  cost. 
Also,  many  excellent  charts  and 
booklets.  Send  for  order  blank  and 
descriptive  list  of  available  aids. 

Careers  in  Science:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
597  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

A  unique  series  of  himstrips  of  par¬ 
ticular  value  for  classes  in  guidance 
in  the  junior  and  senior  high  school. 
In  a  clear,  concise  manner,  the  es¬ 
sential  facts  are  given  on  various 
branches  of  science  such  as:  biology, 
chemistry,  mathematics  and  physics. 
These  himstrips  should  prove  very 
helpful  to  introduce  pupils  to  ca¬ 
reers  in  these  important  helds  as  a 
possible  means  of  determining  their 
course  in  high  school  or  college. 
Write  for  full  information  on  these 
as  well  as  other  series  of  himstrips 
in  the  held  of  science  and  social 
studies  all  of  which  are  very  well 
done. 


Meat  Cooking:  Society  for  Visual  Educatloi 
1345  Dlversey  Parkway,  Chicago  14.  III.  | 

Two  interesting  himstrips  on  mea 
cooking  by  “Moist  Heat”  and  “Dr 
Heat”  are  available  without  cost  i 
schools  with  classes  in  domesti 
science.  A  teacher  guide  is  also  inj 
eluded.  I 

Story  of  America:  Davco  Publishing  Co.,  15 
W.  Huron  St.  Chicago  10.  III. 

The  historical  story  of  America  froi 
the  period  of  exploration  to  the  atoi 
age  is  told  in  a  series  of  full  colc 
himstrips  of  original  paintings.  Th 
series  of  8  himstrips  are  suppk 
mented  by  a  large  text  book  wii 
325  full  color  pictures,  and  also 
teacher's  guide.  The  series  would  t 
particularly  useful  to  give  an  ovt 
all  view  of  the  history  of  our  cour 
try  either  as  an  introduction  or  as 
review.  Send  for  full  information. 

Publications 

Educators  Guide  to  Free  Tapes,  Scripts  r 
Transcriptions:  Educators  Progress  Serv 
Randolph.  Wise. 

The  fourth  edition  of  this  excellei 
guide  lists,  classihes  and  providi 
complete  information  on  the  source 
availability  and  contents  of  94  fn 
tapes,  297  free  scripts  and  92  fn 
transcriptions  in  the  held  of  educ 
tion.  In  addition  information 
given  on  the  nature,  purposes  an 
use  of  these  materials.  This  guk 
should  be  very  helpful  to  all  educ 
tors.  The  cost  is  $5.75  and  a  co; 
will  be  sent  for  examination. 

Film  List:  Business  Education  Films,  4607-I' 
Ave.  Brooklyn  4  N.  Y. 

Send  for  a  list  of  hlms  on  differe 
business  subjects.  Many  of  whi 
are  available  free  and  others  at 
nominal  rental.  A  particularly  gck 
listing  of  hlms  for  a  business  educ 
lion  department. 
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Story  of  Coffee:  Pan  American  Coffee  Bureau 
Education  Dept.  S-58.  120  Wall  St.,  New 
fork  5.  N.  Y. 

.\  helpful  booklet  in  the  form  of  a 
work  book  of  the  complete  story  of 
cotfee  and  of  Central  and  South 
.America.  Includes  maps  for  map 
study,  vocabulary  list  for  word 
study  in  English,  Spanish  and  Portu¬ 
guese  and  other  products  and  other 
valuable  information.  Sufficient  cop¬ 
ies  of  the  workbook  for  your  class 
will  be  sent  without  charge,  as  well 
as  a  sample  coffee  kit  and  large  wall 
map  and  set  of  pictures. 


Htalth:  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
oany.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

An  interesting  tKX)klet  and  chart  on 
Health  through  the  Ages”  is  avail¬ 
able  without  cost.  Other  materials 
such  as  tilms  and  tilmstrips  are  also 
obtainable  from  this  source. 

Production  of  2  x  2  Inch  Slides  for  School 
Use:  Visual  Instruction  Bureau,  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas,  Austin  12.  Texas. 

This  booklet,  the  seventh  in  the 
scries,  “Bridges  for  Ideas”,  describes 
techniques  that  teachers,  whether 
they  are  beginners  or  amateur  pho¬ 
tographers,  may  employ  in  produc¬ 
ing  2x2  inch  slides  for  classroom 
teaching.  Some  of  the  inexpensive 
and  simplified  methods  of  producing 
slides  are  suggested  as  worthwhile 
classroom  activities.  Attention  is 
given  to  the  importance  of  local 
production;  to  equipment  and  suf>- 
plies  needed;  and  to  techniques  used 
in  copying,  processing  and  mounting 
slides. 


Educational 


Films: 


Net  Film  Service.  Audio 
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V'sual  Center,  Indiana  University.  Blooming¬ 
ton.  Ind. 

A  number  of  excellent  films  in  sci¬ 
ence.  social  studies,  reading  and 
arithmetic  originally  produced  for 
television  are  now  available  for  rent 
or  purchase. 
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Science:  McGraw  Hill  Book  Co..  Text  Film 
3opartment  330  W.  42nd  St.  New  York  36 
N.  Y. 

A  timely  series  of  short  films  on 
science  are  available  for  classroom 
use.  These  Junior  Science  films,  ap¬ 
proximately  1 3  minutes  in  length, 
deal  with  many  basic  facts  about 
"Work  and  Machines”;  “Magnets 
and  Electrical  Energy”;  “The  Earth”; 
"Chemical  Changes”;  “The  Sun”  and 
"The  Air.” 
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Editorial  Committee 

WiLi.iAM  Pa/icky  (D.A.),  Chairman  Red  Bank 

Grace  D.  Deinzer  New  Brunswick 

A.  L.  Donley  Vineland 

Dr.  William  P.  Pai  ierson  Hackensack 

George  Reinfeld  Glassboro  STC 

Walter  H.  Williams  Atlantic  City 

I.AURKNCE  B.  Johnson,  Editor 
Marvin  R.  Rhu).  Editor 


Prestigious  Teachers 

This  is  Teaching  Career  Month.  Happily  only  part 
of  the  emphasis  is  on  teacher  recruitment.  The  first  of 
its  objectives  is  “to  raise  the  prestige  of  teaching  as  a 
profession.”  Only  as  we  do  this  can  we  hope  to  attract 
worthy  new  teachers  and  hold  on  to  the  good  ones  we 
have. 

As  we  look  at  teacher  prestige,  however,  it  might 
be  well  to  count  our  blessings.  Any  teacher  who  has 
been  in  the  profession  for  any  substantial  length  of 
time  will  recognize  that  teacher  prestige  has  risen. 
Many  of  the  community  pressures  on  teachers  which 
existed  20  or  30  years  ago  have  relaxed.  A  good 
teacher  today  may  smoke,  get  married,  live  out  of 
town,  and  even  have  a  baby  without  adverse  comment. 
There  is  much  wider  willingness  to  recognize  that 
teachers  both  have  and  need  real  professional  training 
and  attitudes,  rather  than  a  bag  of  tricks  which  can 
be  taught  in  a  “normal  school.”  It  is  also  true  that, 
while  it  has  required  strenuous  efforts  to  make  and 
hold  our  gains,  the  economic  position  of  the  teacher 
has  shown  a  long-range  upward  movement. 

Along  with  these  gains  has  come,  in  the  last  few 
months,  what  one  writer  calls  the  “glorification  of  the 
egghead.”  Not  all  teachers  are  “eggheads”  by  any 
means;  but  as  a  group  we  are  profiting  by  the  new 
respect  which  America  is  showing  its  intellectuals, 
since  they  seem  to  be  the  only  people  who  know  how 
to  put  a  grapefruit  into  orbit. 

Nobody  of  course  ever  has  enough  prestige,  or  even 
all  the  prestige  he  thinks  he  is  entitled  to.  It  is  hard 
to  get  people  to  take  any  of  us  at  our  own  valuation. 
Teachers  still  have  far  to  go  to  achieve  the  status  we 
would  like.  But  on  our  way  it  is  good  to  recognize 
how  far  we  have  come.  It  gives  us  new  zest  in  at¬ 
tacking  one  of  the  impiortant  objectives  of  Career 
Month. 


The  focus,  in  New  Jersey  and  elsewhere  right  now, 
is  on  the  need  for  college  buildings — a  focus  which 
incidentally  brings  with  it  the  use  of  such  depressing 
expressions  as  “institutional  facilities”  and  “college 
places.”  This  concern  with  the  physical  expansion  of 
our  colleges  for  the  oncoming  horde  of  college  students 
should  not  distract  us  from  the  future  needs  of  college 
teachers. 

I  he  present  salary  plight  of  college  faculties  all  over 
the  nation  is  serious.  The  New  Jersey  situation  was 
laid  squarely  before  the  State  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee,  by  several  groups,  including  NJEA.  A  special 
higher  education  committee  of  NJEA.  on  which  the 
colleges  are  well-represented,  is  continuing  to  work 
on  it. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  salaries  in  New  Jersey  public 
colleges  are  in  some  cases  below  the  State  minimum 
for  public  schiHsI  teachers,  and  that  these  salaries  have 
not  even  kept  pace  with  the  modest  gains  of  other  j 
teachers  during  the  years  of  inflation.  It  is  cold  com¬ 
fort  for  these  college  teachers  to  know  that  they  are 
no  worse  otT  than  the  teachers  in  other  American  col¬ 
leges,  as  shown  by  a  recent  federal  study  reporting 
minimums  of  $3,450  and  $3,550  for  instructors  and 
of  $5,150  and  $5,750  for  full  professors. 

College  enrollments  all  over  America  will  rise  50% 
in  the  next  few  years,  and  will  go  on  to  double.  This 
will  eventually  mean  a  doubling  of  college  faculties. 
Unless  we  can  hold  the  good  college  teachers  we  have 
now  and  make  college  teaching  attractive  to  an  on¬ 
coming  generation,  the  quality  of  our  college  educa¬ 
tion  will  inevitably  decline,  however  much  we  prate 
about  the  need  for  scientists  and  special  attention  for 
gifted  children. 

If  that  story  sounds  repetitious,  it’s  because  it  is.  We 
have  had  a  grave  teacher  shortage  in  our  elementars 
and  secondary  schools  simply  because  people  would 
not  heed  predictions  of  future  needs  or  warnings  of  the 
long-range  effect  of  low  salaries  on  teacher  recruit¬ 
ment.  We  hope  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  those 
mistakes  at  the  college  level.  This  is  the  time  to  move 
college  salaries  up;  it  is  only  rarely  that  the  pupil  goci 
far  beyond  the  quality  or  capacity  of  his  teachers. 

A  Board’s  Priorities 

We  would  like  to  salute,  at  this  point,  the  Prince¬ 
ton  Township  Board  of  Education,  which  recently 
established  a  “priority  list”  for  its  school  system.  The 
list  goes  like  this  ( 1 )  high  quality  teaching  with  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  best  teacher  recruitable;  (2)  control 
of  class  size,  with  a  target  of  no  more  than  25  students 
F>er  class  so  that  each  child  may  get  the  most  out  ol 
good  teaching;  and  ( 3 )  adequate  buildings  for  the  best 
teaching  and  learning.  This,  from  a  board  which  faces  t 
serious  problems  of  growth  and  building  needs,  is  a 
heartening  recognition  of  “first  things  first”. 
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HOLDEN  BOOK  COVERS 

can  definitely  reduce  the  per  pupil  cost  of  your  textbooks 

•  They  prolong  the  life  of  the  book  from 
one  to  three  years 

The  ever-increasing  enrollment  means  an 
ever-increasing  text-book  budget 

•  The  use  of  Holden  Book  Covers  will  help 
solve  that  problem. 


HOLDEN  BOOK  COVERS 

have  been  recognized  as  the  standard  in  their  field 
for  over  eighty  years. 


Holden  Patent  Book  Cover  Co. 


Springfield,  Mass. 


this  COUPON  can  SAVE  YOU 
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No  Obligation  •  No  Agent  Will  Call  I 

Cushions  of  quiet— created  for  you,  from  oil 


A  jungle  of  noise  outside  . .  .an  island  of  quiet  within.  Asphalt  coatings  developed  from  oil 
by  Esso  Research  help  make  this  possible.  Used  under  the  upholstery,  one  shields  riders  against 
noise.  Used  under  the  car,  another  shields  bare  metal  against  rust  and  dents. 

Whether  ifs  coatings  to  make  cars  run  quieter  and  last  longer  —  or  fuels 
to  make  them  run  better  — £SSO  RESEARCH  works  wonders  with  oil! 


